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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Legislature  of  Pefinsylvania,  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Char¬ 
ities,  a?id  to  the  Contributors  of  the  Pe?msylvania  Training  School  for 

Feeble-minded  Children :  — 

The  Board  of  Directors  offers  the  following  as  its  thirty-third 
annual  report. 

It  with  thankfulness  reports  that,  while  the  number  of  inmates  has 
been  considerably  increased  during  the  year,  there  has  been  no  ex¬ 
ceptional  increase  in  sickness  or  mortality  in  the  Institution. 

It  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  removed, 
and  many  remaining  in  the  Institution,  have  been  greatly  improved, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  remaining  with  us  have,  in  some  appre¬ 
ciable  degree,  felt  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  training  ;  and  those 
too  low  in  grade  to  be  improved  have  been  made  as  comfortable  as 
their  circumstances  would  permit. 

The  Board,  deeming  a  large  supply  of  water  essential  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  health,  not  only  of  the  wards,  but  of  those  having  charge 
of  them,  has,  during  the  past  year,  greatly  increased  the  pumping 
facilities,  and  is  now  building  a  large  reservoir  on  the  high  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  that  the  supply  in  reserve  may  at  all 
times  be  sufficient  for  any  unusual  demand,  especially  in  case  of  fire. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  Treasurer  herewith  ap¬ 
pended  give  all  the  necessary  details  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  work  done  in  its  various  departments. 

The  Board  again  desires  to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  the 
wisdom  of  making,  through  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  or  some 
other  State  officials,  some  provision  to  prolong  the  time  of  residence 
of  many  of  the  State  wards  beyond  the  seven  years  as  now  fixed 
by  law. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 


Evans  Rogers,  Vice-Pres. 


' 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors : 

Gentlemen, —  In  lieu  of  a  report  in  usual  form,  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  present  for  your  consideration  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
National  Conference  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  care  and  training  of  idiotic  and  feeble-minded.  These 
consist  of  a  report  of  its  Standing  Committee  on  Idiocy,  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  address  by  James  B.  Richards,  Esq.,  the  first 
Superintendent  of  this  Institution,  and  valuable  remarks  made  in 
discussion  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Respectfully, 

Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  Stiff. 


Elwyn,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1885. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  * 


ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE  IDIOTIC  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

BY  ISAAC  N.  KERLIN,  M.D. 

The  report  of  your  Standing  Committee  on  Provision  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-minded  Persons,  presented  at  the  last  Conference,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  this  class,  the  degrees  and 
grades  of  idiocy,  their  susceptibility  to  improvement,  and  also  the 
obligation  of  society  to  its  defective  members.  Considerable  space 
was  given  to  the  plans  and  organization  of  institutions  for  these  wards 
of  a  commonwealth. 

All  that  we  shall  aim  to  do  on  this  occasion  is  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  nature  and  amount  of  relief  which  the  several  States  have 
made  for  the  care  of  these  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons,  from 
which  we  would  be  glad  in  a  future  Conference  to  proceed  to  other 
branches  of  this  subject. 

Massachusetts. —  In  this  State  were  established  in  the  same  year, 
1848,  a  private  institution  at  Barre,  now  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  a  State  institution  at  South  Boston. 

The  first  legislation  was  on  Jan.  22,  1846,  when  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  ordered  to  “  consider  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
idiots  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  number  and  whether 
anything  can  be  done  for  their  relief.”  A  board  of  commissioners 
was  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was  chairman  •  and,  on  the 
report,  the  legislature  appropriated  $2,500  for  an  experimental 
school.  This  act  founded  the  first  State  institution  in  America. 
The  report  has  been  widely  spread  through  America  and  Europe, 
and  furnishes  to-day  the  basis  of  cyclopaedic  literature  on  this  topic. 

The  total  expenditure  for  buildings  from  the  commencement  has 
been  $52,000,  and,  for  support,  $455,625.79.  The  last  legislature 

v 

*  At  the  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  June  9,  1885,  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Provision  for  Idiots  was  held. 
Present,  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren,  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  and  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  Chairman.  The  above  report 
was  adopted  as  read  before  the  Conference. 
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appropriated  $15,000,  from  which  $3.25  per  week  may  be  drawn  for 
each  inmate  supported  by  the  State.  This  would  be  bankruptcy  to 
the  institution,  were  it  not  for  the  increased  rates  derived  from  pri¬ 
vate  patients,  and  from  neighboring  States  for  the  support  of  their 
children  at  South  Boston. 

The  buildings  are  of  frame,  closely  built  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  too  suggestive  of  a  serious  liability  to  fire,  and  the  close  contact 
of  a  crowding  neighborhood,  to  please  the  critical  visitor.  But  the 
school-rooms  and  dormitories  are  spacious,  airy,  and  healthful,  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  beautiful  bay.  We  naturally  turn  to  the  old  Com¬ 
monwealth  for  a  lead  in  all  reformatory  and  social  movements  ;  but, 
in  the  organization  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  she  has 
been  distanced  by  several  other  States,  until  at  last  the  trustees’ 
report  for  1881  calls  up  the  question  of  enlarging  the  “operations 
of  the  school,  so  that  it  shall  embrace  not  only  the  improvables,  but 
the  unimprovables.”  This,  together  with  its  change  of  name  from 
“  The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth  ” 
to  “  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,”  indicates  a  stir  of 
vigor,  from  which  the  best  results  may  spring. 

A  farm  has  been  purchased  at  Medfield,  twenty  miles  from  Boston, 
where  twenty  boys  are  domiciled  in  the  old  farm-house.  This  experi¬ 
ment  has  resulted  satisfactorily. 

The  total  number  now  under  care  is  160;  140  at  the  school  and 
20  at  the  Medfield  farm.  The  practical  sense  of  this  earliest  institu¬ 
tion  has  guided  it  toward  the  industrial  training  of  its  inmates,  with 
results  that  are  gratifying.  A  late  report,  discussing  true  methods 
of  education,  goes  on  to  show  how  the  blending  of  shades  in  the 
construction  of  braided  mats,  and  the  making  of  brooms,  are  in  the 
highest  sense  intellectual  training,  and,  describing  this,  says  :  “  The 
work-shop  where  several  such  industries  are  carried  on  provides 
occupation  and  relief  from  the  depressing  ennui  of  idleness,  and  at 
the  same  time  fosters  physical  development  and  intellectual  growth. 
It  is  a  work-shop,  a  gymnasium,  a  kindergarten,  and  a  school-room.” 
Further  on,  the  report  says,  “  The  conclusion  was  long  ago  reached 
that  industrial  training  should  be  the  chief  effort,  although  the 
school-room  must  be  retained  as  tributary  to  this  object.” 

Finally,  for  Massachusetts,  while  she  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  in  the  van  of  this  as  of  all  other  noble  movements,  she  has 
the  sad  mortification  of  having  made  through  the  State  papers  of  a 
governor  a  weak  and  misleading  attack  on  the  expediency  of  training 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children, —  a  paper  which  will  be  quoted 


NEW  YORK 
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by  every  ignorant  legislator  who  would  retard  his  State  in  well-doing, 
on  the  plea  of  economy. 

New  York. —  Legislation  in  this  State  was  first  attempted  in  1846. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  passed,  but  failed  in  the 
Assembly.  It  was  renewed  in  1847,  passed  the  Senate  a  second 
time,  and  again  failed  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  recommended  in  the 
annual  messages  of  the  governor  in  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ; 
but  nothing  came  of  it  until  the  latter  year,  when  the  first  legislation 
was  effected  by  the  passage  of  an  ^ct  entitled  “  An  Act  to  establish 
an  asylum  for  idiots  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor.”  The 
second  section  of  the  act  gave  the  trustees  power  to  “  procure  a  suit¬ 
able  building  for  the  education  of  such  idiots  as  may  be  selected,” 
and  “to  employ  all  necessary  teachers,”  etc.,  thereby  indicating  the 
educational  purposes  of  the  asylum.  The  by-laws  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  further  declared  that  “  the  design  and  objects  of 
the  asylum  are  not  of  a  custodial  character,  but  to  furnish  the  means 
of  education  to  that  portion  of  the  youths  of  the  State  not  provided 
for  in  any  other  of  its  educational  institutions.”  They  also  per¬ 
mitted  the  reception  of  other  cases,  “  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  executive  committee.” 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  New  York  institution  was  founded  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the  State,  under  the 
impulse  to  give  to  every  child  its  measure  of  teaching, —  special 
teaching,  if  special  inaptitudes  demanded  it.  After  twenty-seven 
years  of  valuable  work,  its  superintendent,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  reports 
to  the  State  :  “It  has  always  been  supposed  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  this  asylum  that  the  State  would  ultimately  make  some  provision 
for  the  unteachable  and  adult  idiots  in  a  proper  custodial  institution, 
leaving  that  at  Syracuse  to  fulfil  its  functions  as  an  institution  for 
educational  and  training  purposes.  They  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  subject.  Whenever  this  is  done, 
those  who  had  finished  a  course  of  training  here,  and  had  no  homes 
to  go  to,  could  take  their  places  in  it  there  under  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion,  by  simple  forms  of  occupation  and  assistance  in  the  care  of  the 
young  and  helpless  cases  of  idiocy,  doing  more  or  less  toward  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  Certainly,  getting  them  away  from  asso¬ 
ciations  with  ordinary  paupers,  and  under  a  system  of  intelligent 
direction,  need  not  increase  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.”  The 
motives  and  ends  of  the  establishment  of  a  custodial  institution  at 
Newark,  N.Y.,  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  in  1880:  — 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  Mrs.  Lowell,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  in  her  official  visitations  to  the  county  poorhouses,  was  shocked  to  find 
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more  or  less  imbecile  and  idiotic  females  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 
She  made  a  report  calling  public  attention  to  the  matter,  secured  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  asylum  for  idiots,  to  consult  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  such  evil  in  the 
future. 

Two  of  these  joint  meetings  were  held,  and  a  plan  Was  decided  upon.  It  wgs 
to  ask  for  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature,  then  in  session,  to  open  an  experi¬ 
mental  asylum,  in  buildings  leased  for  the  purpose,  to  determine  two  points  :  first, 
if  such  an  asylum  were  a  public  want ;  and,  secondly,  if  the  end  desired  could  be 
accomplished  without  materially  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  care  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  in  such  an  establishment  is  a  more  important  one  than  in  the  case  of  the 
educational  institutions.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  a  life-long  provision  for  support  and 
care.  In  the  other,  certain  additional  expenditure  is  warranted  for  a  limited  period 
in  the  case  of  the  pupils,  in  view  of  the  prospective  diminution  of  the  ultimate 
cost  of  their  care  and  maintenance. 

This  branch  was  to  be,  in  a  measure,  a  training-school  for  girls.  The  various 
household  occupations  were  to  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  inmates,  for 
economy’s  sake.  The  laundry,  therefore,  and  the  bakery,  and  the  kitchen,  and  the 
other  domestic  offices,  as  well  as  the  associated  dormitories,  must  be  of  ample  size. 

Then,  to  bring  together  a  family  of  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  single  building, 
especially  when  more  or  less  of  them  are  of  only  moderately  vigorous  bodily 
powers,  and  more  or  less  careless  in  their  personal  habits,  demands  certain  sani¬ 
tary  precautions.  The  heating  apparatus  and  the  arrangements  for  ventilation 
must  be  effective.  The  water  supply  must  not  only  be  adequate  for  ordinary  do¬ 
mestic  uses,  but  carried  where  it  will  be  available  for  bathing  and  kindred  purpose. 

The  site  must  be  accessible,  healthy,  and  capable  of  good  drainage. 

So  specifically  did  Dr.  Wilbur  conceive  the  plans  for  a  custodial 
department,  the  fruition  of  which  he  has  not  lived  to  see. 

The  parent  institution  owns  a  farm  at  Fairmount,  where  the  labor 
of  45  adult  males  contributes  to  the  general  support.  The  total  ca¬ 
pacity  of  these  State  properties  is  at  present  about  650.  The  custo¬ 
dial  department  was  managed  as  a  branch  of  the  State  institution 
at  Syracuse,  until  the  legislation  of  the  last  winter,  which  made  it  an 
independent  corporation.  The  total  amount  of  appropriations  for 
land  and  buildings  since  the  commencement  is  $223,500.  The 
amount  of  appropriations  for  maintenance  from  commencement  is 
$1,106,804.56.  Total  amount  of  appropriations  last  winter,  inclusive 
of  buildings,  $23,500,  was  $116,500. 

Besides  the  State  institution  at  Syracuse,  the  city  of  New  York  has 
had  on  Randall’s  Island  a  special  department  for  its  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  children,  organized  with  its  two  branches, —  a  school 
for  those  who  are  teachable  and  a  home  for  the  lower  grades. 

The  Seguin  Psychological  School  in  New  York  City  commemo¬ 
rates  the  name  of  the  late  beloved  Frenchman,  whose  early  study  at 
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Bicetre  attracted  the  attention  of  American  philanthropists,  and  who 
is  in  reality  the  father  of  the  work  in  our  country. 

Pennsylvania. —  The  first  legislation  in  this  State  was  that  which 
established  on  April  7,  1853,  under  James  B.  Richards,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Training  School  at  Germantown,  now  at  Elwyn,  in  Delaware 
County.  The  State  has  expended  since  that  date :  for  buildings, 
$197,750;  and  for  maintenance,  $525,748.57.  In  addition  to  this, 
private  benevolence  has  bestowed  upon  it  sums  nearly  equal,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  invested  in  an  endowment  fund  which  now  amounts 
to  $80,000,  on  which  beneficiaries  can  be  placed.  The  term  for 
which  State  beneficiaries  can  be  admitted  is  seven  years. 

The  institution  consists  of  two  separate  blocks  of  stone  buildings, 
one-third  of  a  mile  apart,  located  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
ground,  and  connected  by  a  narrow  gauge  railway.  The  original 
buildings  are  devoted  to  the  educational  and  training  departments ; 
while  those  more  remote  are  homes  for  the  lower  grades, —  the  epi¬ 
leptics,  paralytics,  etc., —  and  are  schools  only  so  far  as  they  give  an 
industrial  training  and  a  living  to  a  number  of  cases  who,  without 
such  means,  would  necessarily  be  dismissed  from  the  institution. 
The  per  capita  cost  in  the  educational  department  for  1884  was 
$217;  in  the  asylum  department,  $160.  During  the  last  few  years, 
close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  certain  indus¬ 
tries.  A  late  report  speaks  as  follows  :  — 

“The  assessed  value  of  our  children’s  work  is  about  $4,000  per  annum.  Many 
of  those  who  perform  it  are  growing  into  adult  life.  They  are  retained  in  the  insti¬ 
tution,  because  unfit  to  be  sent  into  the  general  community.  Many  of  them  are 
orphans;  and  all  of  them  would  lead  saddened  lives  either  in  the  county  houses  or 
elsewhere,  if  discharged.  Four  thousand  dollars  in  wage  labor  annually  saved 
permits  the  institution  to  retain  about  thirty  inmates  on  the  non-paying  list;  that 
is,  thirty  free  patients  are  actually  supported  by  the  saving  in  the  service,  as  above 
detailed. 

“  Still  another  comment  may  be  made,  which  is  but  the  repetition  of  what  has 
often  been  said.  For  the  largest  number  of  those  physically  able,  employment 
should  be  assigned  according  to  their  capacity,  not  for  the  value  of  the  work  itself, 
but  for  its  value  to  the  child.  We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  conviction 
that  our  school  occupation  and  training  should  be  in  the  line  of  making  the  child 
usefu1,  even  if  it  be  only  in  the  lesser  details  of  domestic  life.  It  is  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  the  parents  that  old  forms  of  letters  and  numbers  do  not  constitute  an 
education  for  an  imbecile  child,  even  when  they  may  be  acquired.  The  best  end 
attained  in  his  training  is,  in  reality,  to  induce  in  him  the  simplest  conformity  to 
the  habits  and  actions  of  normal  people, —  that  he  speak  seldom,  that  he  repress 
his  emotion,  that  he  move  willingly  and  easily, —  so  that  he  shall  become  an  unob¬ 
served  member  of  the  common  population,  if  thrown  into  it,  or,  if  retained  under 
institution  regulation,  that  his  cost  and  care  shall  be  as  moderate  as  possible. 
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This  is  the  true  aim,  and  it  is  certainly  best  taken  by  the  use  of  hand-training 
occupations  as  early  as  possible  and  always.” 

The  superintendent,  under  the  heading  of  “A  Peculiar  Group  and  an  Unpleas¬ 
ant  Fact,”  makes  the  following  statement :  “  It  is  a  mournful  conclusion  that  has 
been  reached  after  twenty  years’  experience,  that  in  every  institution  of  this  kind,  and 
probably  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  our  refuges  and  charity  schools,  there  exists 
a  small  class  of  children  to  whom  the  offices  of  a  school-room  should  not  be 
applied.  These  are  the  so-called  moral  imbeciles,  or  juvenile  insane,  who  are  often 
precocious  in  their  ability  to  receive  instruction,  but  whose  moral  infirmity  is 
radical  and  incurable.  The  early  detection  of  the  classes  is  not  difficult.  They 
should  be  subjects  for  life-long  detention.  Their  existence  can  be  made  happy 
and  useful ;  and  they  will  train  into  comparative  docility  and  harmlessness,  if 
kept  under  a  uniform,  temperate,  and  positive  restriction.  The  school-room 
fosters  the  ill  we  would  cure.  In  teaching  them  to  write,  we  give  them  an  illimita¬ 
ble  power  of  mischief.  In  educating  them  at  all,  except  to  physical  labor,  we  are 
adding  to  their  armament  of  deception  and  misdemeanor.” 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  as  follows  :  educational  depart¬ 
ment,  300;  asylum  department,  200;  present  population,  495. 

Ohio. —  The  first  legislative  enactment  calling  into  existence  its 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youth  is  dated  April  17,  1857.  The 
State  of  Ohio  has  committed  herself  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
to  the  best  care  of  her  feeble-minded  wards,  and  has  extended  these 
benefits  more  generously  than  any  other  commonwealth. 

Twenty-four  years  had  thoroughly  developed  the  usefulness  of 
this  institution,  when,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1881,  the  whole  of 
the  main  and  central  buildings  was  swept  away  by  fire,  and  damage 
done  to  its  rear  buildings.  No";  lives  were  lost.  Indeed,  not  a  child 
was  injured, —  a  result  to  be  attributed  to  the  courage  and  heroism 
of  officers  and  employes,  who  met  the  disaster  with  the  coolness  and 
discipline  which  accomplished,  first,  the  safe  removal  of  six  hundred 
children,  and  then  the  saving  of  much  of  the  property  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  including  about  two-thirds  of  the  buildings.  This  was  done  at 
the  sacrifice  of  everything  owned  by  the  devoted  employes.  The 
trials  which  followed  were  manifold  and  severe.  Perhaps  no  trouble 
weighed  more  heavily  upon  the  management  than  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  reconstruction  of  the  building  as  an  educational  institution  for 
feeble-minded  children.  The  issue  thus  forced  upon  it  was  squarely 
met  and  tried  before  a  new  legislature,  prejudiced  by  irresponsible 
and  misinformed  correspondents  of  newspapers.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  relation  of  this  class  of  children  to  society,  and  the  duty  of 
society  to  them,  was  gone  over  from  the  beginning.  The  result  was 
most  happy.  The  State  took  no  backward  step,  but  finally  appro¬ 
priated  $400,000  for  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  buildings. 
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There  is  now  at  Columbus  the  best  built  and  best  appointed  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  devoted  to  the  care  of  these  unfortunates. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  spent  over  $650,000  on  buildings,  and  has 
supported  over  six  hundred  children  annually,  at  an  aggregate  cost, 
since  the  beginning,  of  nearly  $1,200,000. 

The  schools  are  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  younger  children,  while 
its  industrial  department  is  admirably  sustained.  Last  year,  the 
total  number  of  days’  work  done  by  the  boys  amounted  to  20,412. 
They  laid  over  29,000  square  feet  of  concrete  walk,  made  450  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  repaired  948  pairs  of  shoes  and  boots.  The  general  work 
was  clearance  of  de'bris  of  the  destroyed  buildings,  grading,  sodding, 
ditching,  laying  sewer  pipes,  excavating  cellars,  with  general  work  on 
farm  and  in  the  vegetable  gardens,  etc.  The  management  is  fully 
committed  to  the  importance  of  a  custodial  department.  A  recent 
report  says  :  “  The  care  of  the  friendless  and  helpless  of  adult  age 
has  always  been  the  subject  of  solicitude  and  of  repeated  and  urgent 
recommendation.  The  organization  of  the  institution  only  contem¬ 
plated  the  reception  and  training  of  children  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  construction  of  buildings  was  adapted  to  this  class 
only.” 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  older  outside  class,  and  of  some 
now  in  the  institution,  who  will  require  permanent  care,  is  recog¬ 
nized,  and  annually  presented  to  the  legislature.  The  plan  is  there¬ 
fore  presented  of  securing  a  large  and  fertile  tract  of  land,  upon 
which  family  buildings  can  be  constructed  with  economy,  and  the 
labor  performed  by  those  enjoying  the  shelter.  The  training  and 
industrial  capacity  of  many  will  fit  them  for  assistance  in  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  more  unfortunate  and  older  of  their  class, 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages,  or  who  may  not  possess 
the  same  capacity  for  development.  The  cost  of  each  person  to  be 
accommodated  need  not  exceed  $300  for  construction. 

The  management  believes  that  one  thousand  acres  of  fertile  ground 
could  be  kept  in  remunerative  tillage  by  the  inmates. 

Cofmecticut. —  The  work  commenced  in  this  State  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  in  1855,  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  “to  ascertain  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  statistics  of  the  idiotic  population  of  the 
State,  to  visit  the  institutions  already  organized  in  adjoining  States, 
and  to  ascertain  such  facts  as  might  enable  them  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  school  for 
idiots,  should  such  a  measure  be  deemed  advisable.” 

Their  first  embarrassment  grew  out  of  the  “  settled  conviction  of  a 
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large  majority  of  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  that  idiots  were  a 
class  so  utterly  helpless  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  even  to  collect 
any  statistics  concerning  them.”  The  details  of  the  commissioners’ 
report  are  valuable  reading  to-day.  Families  were  found,  as  may  be 
found  to-day,  in  which  parents  and  children  were  alike  imbecile. 

In  one  instance,  where  a  female  pauper  idiot  lived  in  one  town, 
the  town  authorities  hired  an  idiot,  belonging  to  another  town  and 
not  then  a  pauper,  to  marry  her;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
town  to  which  he  belonged  has  for  many  years  been'  obliged  to  sup¬ 
port  the  pair  and  three  idiot  children. 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  the  minds  of  these  commissioners  was 
“  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  idiots  in  the  State,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  hope  for  their  improvement.  Not  over  one  in  a  hundred 
can  be  expected,  in  their  present  mode  of  life,  to  change,  except  to 
plunge  into  deeper  degradation.” 

The  Connecticut  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  large  farm 
at  Lakeville.  The  buildings  are  of  frame,  commodious  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  There  are  ioo  inmates,  56  of  whom  are 
supported  by  the  State  at  an  expense  last  year  of  $7,207.53.  The 
superintendent  says :  “  There  are  in  this  State  some  hundreds  of 
adult  imbeciles  who  are  not  properly  entitled  to  educational  privi¬ 
leges,  because,  by  reason  of  age  and  other  causes,  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  educational  improvement.  These  are  scattered  in 
families,  almshouses,  and,  in  some  instances  perhaps,  in  jails.  The 
worst  evils  are  seen  to  follow  this  indiscriminate  treatment.  In  most 
of  the  town  poorhouses,  the  sexes  are  not,  and  cannot  well  be,  kept 
separate.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
young  girls.  A  neighboring  town  can  furnish  several  examples  of 
paupers,  the  illegitimate  children  of  imbecile  paupers. 

“  We  believe  that  the  State  has  not  done  its  whole  duty  in  placing 
a  limited  number  of  imbeciles  in  a  training  school.  We  think  that 
the  State  should  take  into  its  own  custody  at  least  all  such  as  are 
now  in  the  poorhouses  of  the  various  towns,  and  provide  for  them 
a  home  where  the  sexes  shall  be  kept  apart.” 

Kentucky. —  A  charter  was  granted  for  the  Kentucky  institution  on 
Feb.  11,  i860.  The  State  had  for  many  years  appropriated  consider¬ 
able  sums  for  the  home  relief  of  idiotic  children,  providing  for  an 
allowance  of  $50  per  annum  to  each  needy  family  in  which  a  child  of 
this  class  was  set. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  located  on  sixty-five  acres  of  high 
meadow  and  woodland,  in  the  environs  of  the  State  capital,  the 
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whole  costing  the  State  $26,500.  The  original  buildings  have  been 
added  to  by  spacious  and  well-appointed  structures,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$95,000.  The  total  number  cared  for  is  175.  The  State  appropri¬ 
ates  $150  per  capita,  and  makes  additional  appropriations  for  sala¬ 
ries  and  wages,  amounting  last  year  to  $7,500.  For  the  relief  of  the 
great  numbers  still  unprovided  for,  the  management  urges  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  custodial  branch  on  the  grounds  of  the  present  institution. 

The  value  to  the  pupils  and  the  saving  to  the  institution  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  system  of  industrial  training  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
at  Frankfort,  where  the  single  job,  accomplished  by  the  boys,  of  re¬ 
moving  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  buildings  great  embankments 
of  earth,  was  a  saving  to  the  State  of  $1,200.  Several  are  being 
taught  carpentering  and  joining;  and,  at  the  late  exposition  at  New 
Orleans,  a  creditable  display  of  sash  and  doors,  shoes,  brooms,  and 
mattresses  was  made  by  this  institution. 

The  superintendent  discourages  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  permits  the  girls  to  show  with  honest  pride  their 
trained  deftness  in  the  laundry  and  sewing-room.  The  industrial 
department  is  stated  by  the  superintendent  to  be  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  State.  Last  year,  of  the  dismissals,  four  girls  were  sent 
to  good  homes  as  capable  domestics,  and  one  boy  engaged  at  wages 
as  a  teamster,  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  mother.  More  land 
is  asked  for.  Twenty  acres  adjacent  to  the  State  grounds  are  likely 
to  be  annexed  for  gardening  purposes. 

Illinois. —  Under  the  corporate  title  of  the  Experimental  School 
for  Idiots  and  Feeble-minded  Children,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Deaf- 
mute  Institution  at  Jacksonville,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  first  rec¬ 
ognized  the  claims  of  this  class.  Not  only  through  liberal  appro¬ 
priations,  but  by  a  comprehensive  census,  did  this  State  manifest  an 
unusual  and  intelligent  interest,  which  has  been  maintained  with 
steadiness. 

The  appropriations  for  buildings  and  grounds  at  Lincoln  amount 
to  a  little  over  $250,000,  while  those  for  support  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  amount  to  $608,000.  The  average  number  of  inmates  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  State  allows  annually  $200  per 
capita.  The  schools  are  in  admirable  condition,  and  the  physical 
training  broadened  by  increasing  attention  to  industries. 

There  are  but  forty  acres  attached  to  the  present  buildings.  Forty 
acres  adjoining  the  premises  owned  by  the  State  are  likely  to  be 
acquired,  on  which  the  labor  of  the  large  boys  can  be  economically 
placed.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  contains  an  interesting 
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statement  of  what  was  clone  with  eight  and  one-half  acres  of  rented 
ground,  and  is  here  appended  :  — 


RENTED  GROUND  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  INSTITUTION. 


Dr. 

To  amount  paid  for  seed, . $61.31 

Amount  paid  for  labor,  including 

team . 79.31 

Rent  of  land, . 60.50 

Total, . $201.12 


Cr. 

By  i28f  bushels  onions,  at  .65,  ....  $83.68 

733  bushels  Irish  potatoes,  at  .25,  .  .  183.25 

213  J  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  at  .70,  .  149.27 

23  bushels  beans,  at  .80, . 18.40 

Total, . $434.60 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  land,  ....  $233.48 
Net  profit  per  acre, . 27.46 


Says  the  superintendent :  — 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  result  of  this  experiment,  due  regard  should  be 
had,  not  only  to  the  actual  showing  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  also  to  the  benefit 
which  has  been  received  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution  engaged  in  the  work. 
Our  boys  seem  to  be  encouraged  with  the  result  of  their  work,  and  take  honest 
pride  in  having  raised  their  own  vegetables. 

The  practical  directors  of  the  Illinois  institution,  in  their  report 
for  1874,  call  for  further  extensions  in  the  following  language  :  “  Be¬ 
lieving  that  the  State  of  Illinois  should  be  second  to  no  other  in  its 
care  for  the  unfortunate,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  those  for 
whom  there  is  now  no  provision  (we  mean  the  cases  of  idiocy  classed 
as  custodial).  A  provision  for  this  class  would  not  only  relieve  an 
immense  amount  of  suffering,  but  would  afford  a  place  of  safety  and 
a  life  of  usefulness  to  a  number  of  the  older  inmates  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  without  homes,  who  would  assist  in  the  care  of  helpless  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thereby  relieve  the  State  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance.” 

Iowa. —  Of  all  the  States  in  which  special  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children,  Iowa  has  most  rapidly 
developed  her  work.  The  legislature,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  provided 
“for  the  organization  and  support  of  an  asylum  at  Glenwood,  in  Mills 
County,”  the  object  of  which  is  defined  to  be  their  “  care,  support, 
training,  and  instruction.”  The  western  branch  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers’ 
Orphans’  Home  had  been  vacated,  and  formed  the  nidus  of  her 
present  fully  developed  institution.  We  cannot  recommend  a  surer 
cure  for  those  who  are  sceptical  in  regard  to  this  work  than  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  institution,  now  less  than  ten  years  old.  It  was 
founded  in  faith,  with  the  broadest  perceptions  of  State  duty  and 
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State  capacity,  its  first  president  thus  appealing  to  his  governor  and 
the  General  Assembly:  — 

We  believe  the  question  of  success  beyond  dispute,  as  is  that  of  necessity  for 
such  an  institution  ;  ani  we  trust  that  you,  as  representatives  of  an  intelligent  con¬ 
stituency,  will  most  cheerfully  grant  this  infant  asylum  such  aid  as  will  place  its 
future  success  and  prosperity  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  happiness  and  consolation  to  as  many  sorrowing  homes  and  hearts 
as  either  of  the  other  charitable  institutions  of  which  our  citizens  are  so  justly 
proud. 

Begun  so  auspiciously,  it  has  had  the  liberal  and  constant  support 
of  the  Commonwealth,  receiving  appropriations  :  for  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $150,000  ;  for  support  and  repairs,  $193,894. 

A  cottage  system  of  extension  has  been  satisfactorily  adopted  at 
Glenwood,  providing  for  the  judicious  separation  of  the  sexes,  and 
securing  some  conformity-  to  family  regulations  and  influences. 

There  are  a  shoe-shop  and  a  broom-shop  in  successful  operation. 
From  ten  to  twelve  boys  are  becoming  good  gardeners,  and  much  of 
the  sewing  and  laundrying  is  accomplished  by  the  girls.  The  insti¬ 
tution  now  accommodates  220,  and  enlargements  are  in  progress  that 
will  increase  the  capacity  to  350.  The  superintendent  says  :  “We 
have  much  cause  for  encouragement.  Our  State  no  longer  looks 
upon  the  work  as  an  experiment.  The  people  of  Iowa,  which  as  a 
State  is  so  fast  taking  rank  with  the  foremost  States  in  wealth,  will 
not  allow  so  foul  a  blot  on  her  name  as  that  she  should  be  neglectful 
of  her  duty  in  caring  for  this,  the  most  pitiable  and  deserving  of 
God’s  creatures.” 

Minnesota. —  The  Minnesota  Training  School  for  Imbeciles  and 
Idiots,  organized  in  1879  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  has  at  once  taken  an  honorable  position  among  the  charities  of 
that  State.  A  building  well  adapted  to  its  needs  was  provided  by 
the  State  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 

The  total  current  expense  for  six  years  amounts  to  $48,921.  Num¬ 
ber  of  inmates,  85.  The  legislature  of  last  winter  appropriated 
$30,000  for  an  adjacent  building  for  custodial  cases. 

Indiana. —  The  legislature  of  this  State  first  appropriated  for 
feeble-minded  children,  in  the  year  1879,  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  building  on  grounds  already  occupied  by  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
Home.  The  trustees  in  their  consolidated  capacity  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  a  substantial  wing  to  their  existing  buildings,  at  a  cost  of 
$1 1,000,  which  delayed  the  thorough  opening  of  the  department  for 
the  feeble-minded  until  1880.  The  legislature  of  1881  appropriated 
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$ 10,000  for  the  maintenance,  increasing  it  in  1884,  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feeble-minded  children  cared  for  at  this  date  is  90. 

The  continued  union  of  two  diverse  institutions,  the  one  soldiers’ 
orphans  and  the  other  for  feeble-minded  children,  under  the  same 
roof  and  management,  should  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Kansas. —  A  State  institution  was  established  in  Kansas  by  the 
legislature  of  1880-81,  opening  at  Leavenworth  in  September,  1881, 
where  it  has  maintained  about  thirty  children,  at  an  expense  to  the 
State  of  $7,500  per  annum,  which  includes  many  repairs  on  the  old 
buildings,  furnishing,  etc.  The  aggregate  amount  thus  far  expended 
is  $24,685.57.  The  last  legislature  directed  the  removal  of  this  young 
institution  to  Winfield,  Cowley  County,  where  buildings  adapted  to 
the  purpose  will  be  erected  on  a  farm  of  160  acres. 

A  case  of  samples  of  the  work  of  the  Kansas  children,  in  scroll¬ 
sawing,  embroidery,  writing,  sewing,  and  knitting,  was  entered  at 
the  Great  Fair  held  last  year  at  Bismarck,  la.,  and  accomplished 
much  in  informing  the  public  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  these 
children. 

California. —  On  the  30th  of  July,  1883,  an  audience,  consisting 
largely  of  benevolent  ladies,  assembled  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  and  perfected  the  organization  of  the  California  Association 
for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble-minded  Children.  Its  objects 
are  defined  to  be  “to  found  an  institution  for  the  care  and  training 
of  feeble-minded  children ;  that  the  admission  fee  for  members  of 
the  Association  be  $5,  and  for  life  members  $100,  and  $500  for  pat¬ 
ron  or  honorary  life  members.” 

The  Association  rented,  under  bonded  conditions,  the  property 
known  as  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Solano  County,  consisting  of 
160  acres  of  the  very  best  land,  with  large  main  buildings  considera¬ 
bly  out  of  repair,  but  with  an  abundance  of  water  and  pleasing  at¬ 
tractions,  and  opened  their  institution  on  the  22d  of  May,  1884. 
The  legislature  of  last  winter  adopted  this  enterprise  as  a  State 
charity,  appropriating  $20,000  for  maintenance  for  two  years,  and  the 
additional  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  already  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Nebraska. —  In  March  last,  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  by  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  69  yeas  and  25  nays,  in  the  Senate  of  25  yeas  and 
5  nays,  made  the  first  recognition  of  the  existence  and  claims  of 
idiotic  children,  appropriating  $50,000  for  buildings,  and  a  levy  of 
one-eighth  for  support,  or  about  $35,000  for  the  next  two  years. 
Beatrice  has  been  chosen  as  its  location  ;  and  with  the  characteristic 
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zeal  and  thrift  of  this  State,  which  baptizes  each  second  year  of  its 
amazing  growth  with  the  foundation  of  a  charity,  we  shall  soon  have 
a  flourishing  institution  at  this  outpost  of  our  extending  civilization. 

Our  report  shows  that  thirteen  States  of  our  Union  thus  far  have 
so  committed  themselves  to  this  great  work  as  to  establish  State 
institutions  on  as  liberal  footing  as  those  for  any  other  of  the 
specially  defective  or  diseased. 

Other  States  have,  by  special  legislation,  authorized  their  gov¬ 
ernors  to  appoint  State  beneficiaries  to  the  institutions  of  adjacent 
States.  These  are  known  as  New  Jersey,  providing  most  liberally 
for  about  seventy-five  children  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Con¬ 
necticut  institutions  ;  Delaware,  six  children  in  the  Pennsylvania 
institution ;  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Georgia  send  children  to  the 
Massachusetts  School,  making  in  all  twenty  States  on  whose  statute 
books  these  saving  acts  appear. 

But,  further,  the  plea  of  the  idiotic  child  for  life  and  recognition 
has  been  heard  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Congress;  and  the 
noblest  exponent  of  our  greatness — the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
—  has  passed  upon  the  duty  of  strength  to  weakness,  by  legislating 
for  the  support  of  six  little  children  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  Feeble-minded  Children. 

For  the  composition  of  this  report,  our  committee  addressed  the 
governors  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  no  institutions 
had  been  established,  acquainting  each  with  the  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded  and  idiotic  children  reported  by  the  last  census  as  resident  in 
his  State.  Courteous  replies  are  received  from  all  who  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  Many  of  them  are  of  deep  interest,  but  they  must  remain 
for  a  future  occasion. 

We  had  hoped  to  see  Michigan  enrolled  in  the  list  of  progressive 
States ;  but  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Witter  J.  Baxter, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  explain  the 
situation  :  — 

For  several  successive  sessions,  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  our  board 
to  secure  such  action  have  been  unsuccessful.  At  present,  large  numbers  of  this 
class,  varying  in  intelligence  all  the  way  from  those  only  a  little  too  dull  to  be 
admitted  to  the  State  public  school  to  those  seemingly  possessed  of  no  spark  of 
intelligence,  are  in  our  county  poor  houses,  with  no  provision  for  culture  or  training 
of  any  kind, —  miserable  and  pitiable  objects,  a  disturbing  and  degrading  element  in 
the  poorhouses,  and  of  necessity  permanent  paupers  and  burdens  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  From  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  separation  and  classification  in  the 
poorhouses  are  very  imperfect,  there  is  a  constant  danger  —  nay,  almost  a  cer- 
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tainty  — that,  from  natural  causes,  this  class  of  unfortunates  will  be  increased  and 
perpetuated. 

The  action  of  our  legislature  in  refusing  to  make  provision  for  this  class  of 
unfortunates  and  dependants  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  general  course  of 
legislation  in  this  State. 

If  all  questions  of  humanity  and  the  duty  a  State  is  under  to  make  provision 
for  its  dependent  classes,  especially  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  are 
least  able  to  make  themselves  heard,  were  put  aside,  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
lower  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-protection  —  the  saving  of  expense  in  the 
support  of  the  poor  and  the  limiting,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  natural  increase  of 
the  idiotic  and  the  feeble-minded  —  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  State  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  class  of  dependants. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  passing  over  for  the  present  of  this  important 
measure  are  too  numerous  and  varied  to  be  given  in  a  letter.  Among  the  more 
plausible  reasons  given  were  the  large  prospective  appropriations  ;  for,  while  but 
a  small  appropriation  was  asked  of  the  present  legislature,  that  a  small  asylum  for 
the  care  of  a  specified  class  of  feeble-minded  might  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  it 
was  urged  that,  once  established,  a  door  would  be  opened,  and  large  yearly  appro¬ 
priations  would  be  asked,  and  probably  granted,  and  so  the  burden  of  taxation 
increased. 

Some,  too,  who,  from  the  positions  they  occupy,  would  be  supposed  to  have 
larger  and  juster  views,  were  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  advocates  of  State  provision 
for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  as  visionary  and  sentimental  enthusiasts.  The 
public  press  of  the  State,  almost  without  exception,  spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
project ;  and  a  daily  paper  of  the  largest  circu’ation  of  any  in  the  State  published, 
with  approval  of  the  sentiments  expressed,  an  interview  of  its  reporter  with  a 
leading  member  of  the  legislature,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  was  referred,  and 
who  reported  against  the  bill,  in  which  the  member  is  represented  as  giving  as  one 
of  his  reasons  for  endeavoring  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  the  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and  thus  to  abolish  the  board,  that  “the  board  was 
even  trying  to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  idiots,”  as  though  that 
were  sufficient  reason  for  abolishing  the  board. 

I  confess  that  my  feelings  of  State  pride  in  Michigan  and  its  institutions,  fos¬ 
tered  by  long  residence  and  its  generally  advanced  position  in  all  educational, 
charitable,  and  reformatory  measures,  were  deeply  hurt  and  humiliated. 

I  cannot  believe  that  to-morrow  will  be  as  to-day,  that  the  next  legislature  will 
be  as  the  present,  but  I  have  an  abiding  trust  that  these  hitherto  neglected  and 
most  helpless  of  all  public  dependants  will  yet  receive  proper  State  instruction, 
training,  and  custodial  care  and  provision. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Witter  J.  Baxter,  Secretary. 

Allow  us  a  few  minutes  for  summing  up  the  work  already  clone, 
and  to  leave  with  you  some  of  the  prophecies  which  it  kindles. 

Who  can  say  with  whom  this  mighty  movement  in  America 
originated  ?  We  reverently  call  the  names :  for  Europe,  Itard, 
Seguin,  Guggenbuhl,  and  Saegert ;  for  America,  Samuel  George 
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Howe,  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  his  sainted  wife,  Anna  Wilbur,  and  the 
one  survivor,  James  B.  Richards. 

But,  anticipating  all  these,  there  must  have  been,  away  back  in 
the  ages,  in  secret  places,  stricken  mothers  coaxing  out  the  tangled 
senses  of  these  sad  children,  and  anticipating  all  our  mechanical 
and  wholesale  methods,  we  read  of  a  devoted  monk,  far  back  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  collecting  about  him  a  dozen  of  these  innocents, 
relieving  the  monastic  seclusion  with  his  blessed  deeds  of  devotion  to 
these  broken  bodies  and  darkened  minds. 

But  the  scattered  and  loving  emotions  of  centuries,  leavened  with 
practical  Christianity,  are  gathering  within  the  direction  of  organized 
charity  and  State  legislation  ;  and  to  these  latest  and  safest  guar¬ 
dians  we  commit  a  grand  work.  What  is  it  ? 

The  recognition  by  twenty  commonwealths  of  this  Union  that  the 
idiotic  or  feeble-minded  child  is  human ;  that,  without  exception, 
under  rightly  directed  influences,  he  may  be  lifted  to  a  higher  grade  ; 
that  he  has  an  inalienable  right  to  these  helpful  influences  ;  that,  if 
the  common  forms  of  education  are  inapplicable  to  him,  special 
means  shall  be  provided. 

The  institution  of  to-day,  or  the  training  school  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  may  not  be  the  best  provision  for  the  next  century.  The 
whole  period  thus  far  has  been  experimental ;  and,  like  all  plans  for 
the  performance  of  any  human  interest,  the  first  outlay  has  been 
large,  and  the  results,  perhaps,  not  up  to  over-sanguine  expectations. 
It  will  always  cost  heavily  in  any  commonwealth  to  organize  right¬ 
doing  toward  its  defective  classes.  The  object  of  this  report  is  fairly 
to  represent  the  truth  on  this  critical  point.  But  he  who  hinders 
legislation  because  of  the  temporary  severity  of  the  tax  has  not  com¬ 
puted  the  problem  in  simple  proportion  of  one  neglected  “gutter 
girl  ”  like  Ada  Juke,  nor  comprehended  the  pernicious  progression  of 
sin  and  defect,  unchecked  or  uncared  for. 

But  what  are  the  returns  to  a  State  for  these  large  expenditures  ? 
First,  the  withdrawal  from  a  community  of  a  most  disturbing  and 
distracting  element.  An  impervious  legislator  refused  his  vote  to  a 
bill  appropriating  moneys  to  an  extension  of  one  of  our  institutions, 
asserting  that  his  “  town  and  county  had  no  interest  in  this  thing  ”  ; 
but,  when  discovering  that  a  little  idiot  boy,  of  violent  and  destruc¬ 
tive  habits,  who  had  once  lived  near  him,  the  terror  of  his  own  and 
his  neighbors’  children,  was  at  that  moment  a  resident  of  the  distant 
institution,  he  as  impulsively  changed  his  vote,  declaring  that  his  people 
wrould  sustain  him  when  they  knew7  the  facts.  Hundreds  of  sorrow- 
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ful  homes,  with  thousands  of  susceptible  children,  are  shadowed  with 
the  presence  of  these  imbeciles,  where  a  State  has  made  no  special 
provision  for  the  latter;  and,  independent  of  hereditary  conditions, 
fewer  mothers  of  idiotic  progeny  would  be  .found  in  your  insane 
hospitals,  had  they  been  relieved  from  the  overtax  of  caring  for  their 
own  unfortunates.  The  wear  and  tear  of  an  excitable  idiot  baby  of 
from  two  to  ten  years  lias  wrecked  many  a  family,  and  sent  others 
down  to  pauperism. 

From  another  point  of  view,  who  can  estimate  the  gain  to  thrift 
in  those  social  benefits  arising  from  the  culture  of  the  sympathies 
of  a  people,  as  engrossed  in  the  annual  appropriations  of  a  wealthy 
commonwealth?  Indeed,  as  a  familiar  writer  has  said,  in  language 
at  strange  variance  with  his  speculations,  “  the  maintenance  of  the 
species  can  be  secured  only  by  the  parental  care  adjusted  to  the 
needs  consequent  on  imperfection.” 

But  there  are  certain  higher  relations  which  this  work  sustains  to 
the  general  progress  of  the  State,  and  which  contribute  to  its 
prosperity.  The  gathering  of  these  defectives  into  organized  institu¬ 
tions  for  training  has  already  affected  our  views  concerning  certain 
principles  of  education  and  physical  training;  and  the  sense-training, 
or  physiological  education  of  Seguin,  gets  its  inspiration  from  the 
successes  of  our  humble  schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  may 
be  doing  as  much  for  the  general  advancement  of  correct  principles 
as  your  colleges  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  And,  as  the  corollary 
of  this,  the  scientist  is  not  without  reasonable  hope  of  finding  in  the 
closer  study  of  arrested  development  the  true  indications  of  cerebral 
physiology  and  localization.  As  institutions  become  founded  and  the 
real  study  of  mental  defect  becomes  possible,  the  contributions  to 
valuable  knowledge  from  this  quarter  must  be  invaluable.  Then 
again,  it  is  here  that  we  may  examine  most  intelligently  and  success¬ 
fully  the  principles  of  heredity  and  their  application  to  social  science. 
Who  can  doubt  that  from  this  direction  will  yet  come  those  guiding 
lines  which  will  turn  the  people  aside  from  errors  of  living,  falsities 
of  believing,  and  the  indiscriminate  license  of  marriage, —  all  of 
which  are  generating  the  army  of  defectives  enrolled  on  your  last 
census  ?  But,  last  and  always  first,  as  “  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,”  so  a  State  is  ennobled  and  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  known  by  what  the  great  and  strong  have  done  for  the  weak 
and  least. 

The  visitor  to  the  great  Exposition  of  1876  paused  before  the 
exhibit  of  far-off  Australia,  and  was  amazed  at  its  evidences  of 
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industrial  development ;  but,  when  discovering  reports  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  its  institution  for  feeble-minded  children,  he  knew  just 
where  to  put  the  distant  star  in  the  sublime  progression  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  future  of  this  work  contemplates  far  more  than  the  gathering 
into  training  schools  of  a  few  hundred  imperfect  children.  Despite 
the  false  political  philosophy  which  comes  to  us  from  Great  Britain, 
and  despite  the  hardness  of  heart  and  selfishness  that  sadly  mark 
our  higher  culture,  the  outcome  of  this  philanthropic  movement  will 
establish  the  dependence  of  the  defective  classes,  at  least,  on  the 
strong  arm  of  a  paternal  government.  Certain  definitions  of  law  and 
certain  dogmas  of  the  sects  will  equally  undergo  revision.  The 
correlation  of  idiocy,  insanity,  pauperism,  a*nd  crime  will  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  it  is  not  now.  There  will  be  fewer  almshouses,  but  more 
workhouses.  Jails,  criminal  courts,  and  grog-shops  will  correspond¬ 
ingly  decrease  ;  and  here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  country,  may 
be  “villages  of  the  simple,”  made  up  of  the  warped,  twisted,  and 
incorrigible,  happily  contributing  to  their  own  and  the  support  of 
those  more  lowly, —  “  cities  of  refuge,”  in  truth  ;  havens  in  which  all 
shall  live  contentedlv,  because  no  longer  misunderstood  nor  taxed 
with  exactions  beyond  their  mental  or  moral  capacity.  They  “  shall 
go  out  no  more  ”  and  “  they  shall  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in 
marriage  ”  in  those  havens  dedicated  to  incompetency. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  JAM£S  B.  RICHARDS. 

How  are  we  to  reach  these  unfortunate  innocents  ?  Can  they  be 
taught  by  the  ordinary  methods  ?  What  is  the  difficulty  ? 

These  questions  can,  perhaps,  best  be  answered  by  drawing  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  child,  laying  down 
some  general  principles,  and  illustrating  the  methods  of  teaching  by 
giving  one  or  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

The  normal  child  has  all  his  senses  acute,  keen,  on  the  alert.  He 
recognizes  the  mother’s  voice,  sees  any  bright  object  near  him,  grasps 
firmly  the  finger  placed  in  his  hand.  The  senses  of  the  abnormal 
child  are  all  dormant,  sluggish,  perhaps  morbid.  A  film  seems  to  be 
over  his  eyes ;  to  the  mother’s  voice,  he  never  responds ;  his  limbs 
are  useless  ;  he  is  also  deficient  in  will  power.  I  was  once  asked  by 
the  late  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  What  constitutes  an  imbecile? 
The  imbecile  child  is  one  who  has  the  fewest  of  wants.  Perhaps  his 
only  want  is  to  be  made  comfortable,  that  is  all ;  but,  from  that  one 
simple  want,  we  shall  climb,  step  by  step,  the  ladder  of  wants,  and 
so  ascend  in  part  the  scale  of  all  human  development. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  do  for  these  children  that  have  no  wants? 
We  are  to  create  wants.  How  ?  By  giving  them  that  on  which 
wants  feed.  Did  you  ever  see  a  mother  hug  her  new-born  babe  so 
tenderly,  as  if  her  soul  were  overflowing  with  a  truly  sacrificial  love  ? 
That  is  the  way  you  are  to  take  these  little  ones, —  in  your  arms. 
Make  them  feel  your  gentleness,  your  tenderness,  your  love  for  them. 
The  work  requires  faith, —  faith  in  God  as  your  heavenly  Father,  and 
in  these  little  ones  as  truly  the  children  of  God.  With  this  love  and 
this  faith,  you  can  conquer  any  case  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  most  trying  cases  that  I  ev^r  saw  I  had  to  deal  with  in 
my  early  experience.  It  w^as  a  boy  about  eight  and  a  half  years  old. 
He  had  never  known  his  mother,  so  she  told  me.  She  had  never 
seen  a  smile  upon  his  face.  His  father  had  tried  to  send  a  light 
from  some  shining  object  into  his  eyes,  but  he  never  blinked  but 
once.  He  had  not  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  his  lower  limbs  were 
paralyzed.  Not  even  the  sense  of  pain  or  the  sense  of  touch  did  he 
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have.  This  boy  I  found  dressed  in  a  red  flannel  gown,  lying  upon 
the  floor.  He  could  not  even  roll  over ;  he  could  do  nothing.  There 
are  a  great  many  others  as  bad  as  he,  but  let  us  see  what  we  did  with 
him. 

I  took  the  boy  with  me  with  the  greatest  care  to  the  institution, 
and  dealt  with  him  as  with  a  babe.  He  was  held  in  arms,  fed, 
rubbed,  manipulated,  worked  upon  to  see  if  we  could  arouse  the 
energy  of  his  body.  He  was  properly  bathed  and  exercised,  and 
everything  possible  done  to  develop  him.  After  a  month’s  careful 
study  of  his  case,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  get  down  to  him. 
Where  did  I  get  my  lesson  ?  I  observed  one  day  how  a  mother,  a 
bright,  intelligent  woman,  managed  her  child.  She  was  upon  the 
second  floor ;  and  her  boy,  who  was  on  the  lower  floor,  disobeyed  her. 
She  did  not  scream  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs, 
saying,  “Jack,  you  must  not  do  that.”  She  came  down  stairs,  both 
flights  ;  and  getting  right  down  to  him,  on  the  same  level  with  him, 
eye  to  eye,  she  said,  “  My  dear  boy,  don’t  you  know  that  that  is 
wrong  ?  ”  The  boy  melted,  and  threw  his  arms  around  his  mother’s 
neck.  That  is  where  I  got  my  lesson.  Get  upon  the  floor, —  get 
down  where  the  child  is,  right  down  there.  If  he  kno  ws  anything,  it  is 
down  there.  You  must  take  hold  of  the  slightest  things  in  your  favor. 
Day  after  day,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  for  three  months,  I  took  a 
book  and  read  aloud  to  that  boy, —  intelligently,  as  if  he  understood 
every  word  I  said,  adapting  the  intonations  as  if  I  were  reading  to 
an  intelligent  person.  When  mothers  talk  to  their  little  babes,  telling 
them  little  “goo-goo”  stories,  what  is  the  effect?  The  bright  child 
wakes  up  by  and  by  to  this  pleasant  voice  in  the  ear.  And  so  it 
might  be  with  this  unfortunate  boy  here.  And  so  it  was.  He 
finally  heard  this  voice  that  was  ringing  around  him  in  a  musical 
tone  month  after  month  ;  and  one  day,  when  I  came  and  simply  sat 
in  a  chair  and  read  to  myself,  I  looked  one  side  to  see  if  he  missed 
me,  and  the  child  actually  appeared  uneasy.  Imagining  that  he 
missed  me,  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  beside  him  as  usual,  saying:  “Oh, 
you  want  me,  Sylvanus  ?  Well,  I  am  here.”  He  breathed  a  soft 
“  Ah  !”  I  had  planted  the  first  want.  He  wanted  me,  and  he  wanted 
me  there.  He  had  felt  my  influence  there  :  I  was  too  far  off  in  the 
chair.  So  I  read  to  him  two  or  three  months  more.  Then,  instead 
of  reading  aloud,  I  read  to  myself  one  day.  After  a  long  time,  I  saw 
he  was  trying  to  do  something.  I  watched  him.  Gradually,  he  lifted 
his  finger,  and  laid  it  on  my  lips.  “  Oh,  you  want  me  to  read  to  you, 
do  you  ?  ”  And  so  I  read.  Another  want  had  been  implanted.  I 
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read  to  him  every  day,  letting  him  always  have  the  privilege  of  open¬ 
ing  my  lips.  At  last,  he  smiled, —  the  first  smile  of  recognition  that 
ever  came  upon  that  unfortunate  child’s  features.  It  was  enough  to 
pay  me  ten  thousand  times  over  for  all  I  had  done.  “  If  we  can  re¬ 
deem  one,”  I  said  to  Dr.  Howe,  “  we  will  redeem  them  all  over  the 
country.  We  will  open  the  doors  so  wide  that  every  State  shall  pass 
an  act  to  found  an  institution  for  these  unfortunates,  and  every  intelli¬ 
gent  being  shall  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  enter  into  this  great  work.” 

This  boy,  step  by  step,  went  on.  Finally,  I  could  take  him  up,  and 
have  him  where  I  pleased.  He  was  near  me,  we  were  one.  He  felt 
it  and  knew  it.  He  was  glad  to  be  taken  up.  This  training  went  on 
till  one  day  I  found  he  could  move  his  limbs.  I  put  him  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  to  teach  him  to  creep.  This  was  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  after  he  came  into  the  institution.  As  I  placed  him  there,  I 
said,  “  I  wonder  if  I  can  help  him  to  talk.”  He  had  not  talked  any. 
1  said  to  him  :  “  Now  move  this  hand  :  that  is  right.  Now  the  other: 
that  is  a  good  boy.  Now  move  this  leg  :  that  is  right.  Now  the  other: 
that  is  a  good  boy,”  guiding  them  as  I  spoke.  I  did  this  every  day 
for  months,  till  finally  I  found  he  was  trying  to  do  it  himself  between 
the  drills.  Awhile  afterward,  I  thought  I  saw  his  lips  moving  as  he 
did  it.  Putting  down  my  ear  very  close,  I  found  he  was  talking. 
He  was  whispering  to  himself:  “  Move  this  hand:  that  is  right.  Now 
the  other:  that  is  a  good  boy.  Now  move  this  leg:  that  is  right. 
Now  the  other:  that  is  a  good  boy.”  He  had  heard  me  talk  in  such 
a  way,  and  it  had  aroused  him  to  talk. 

We  went  on.  Object  lessons  came  in.  He  must  go  down  to  the 
shoemaker’s  every  day  to  see  the  shoemaker  make  him  a  pair  of  shoes. 
“  What  are  those,  Sylvanus  ?  ”  we  would  ask ;  and  he  would  say, 
“Shoes.”  “Who  made  them?”  “Shoemaker.”  “What  is  this?” 
“  Bread.”  “  Who  made  it  ?  ”  “  Betsey  ”  (the  girl).  And  so  the  ob¬ 
ject  lessons  had  a  connection  in  his  mind.  One  day,  I  showed  him  an 
apple.  “What  is  that?”  “Apple.”  He  had  picked  them  up  on  the 
ground.  “Who  made  it?”  “Don’t  know.”  “Didn’t  the  shoe¬ 
maker?”  “No.”  “  Didn’t  Betsey  ?  ”  “No.”  It  was  time  to  give 

him  another  lesson. 

I  took  him  up  stairs  one  morning  to  an  east  window,  to  see  the 
sun  rise.  “What  is  that,  Sylvanus?  Say  sun.”  “  Sun,”  he  repeated. 
“Who  made  it,  Sylvanus?  Say  God.”  “God,”  he  repeated.  I  left 
him  there,  and  went  down  stairs.  When  breakfast  was  ready,  I 
sent  the  nurse  for  him.  When  I  came  to  the  school-room,  there  was 
this  little  boy.  He  had  crept  up  to  the  window,  and  was  talking 
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to  another  boy :  “  What  is  that,  Charlie  ?  Say  sun,  Charlie.  Who 
made  it?  Say  God,  Charlie.”  I  was  dumb.  I  could  do  nothing. 
He  was  the  teacher  all  day,  calling  up  one  child  after  another,  and 
going  through  his  brief  lesson:  “What  is  that?  Say  sun.  Who 
made  it  ?  Say  God.”  He  was  the  best  teacher  I  ever  had. 

That  is  the  way :  You  must  take  the  clew  before  you,  and  not 
always  thrust  yourself  in.  Some  days  after  in  my  object  lessons, 
I  took  up  the  apple.  “  Who  made  it  ?  ”  I  asked  of  the  children. 
All  were  silent  except  Sylvanus.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  a  thought. 
“  What  do  you  think,  Sylvanus  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  God,”  was  the  reply. 
He  had  made  the  connection.  Remember  this  was  the  little  child 
that,  when  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  could 
not  recognize  a  thing  about  him. 

One  day,  Sylvanus  saw  a  mother  come  in,  and  take  up  another 
child  and  try  a  jacket  on  him.  Sylvanus  looked  up  in  my  face,  and 
asked,  “  Have  I  a  mother  ?  ”  He  wanted  a  mother.  Yes,  we  all 
want  mothers ;  and  this  little  boy  wanted  one,  too.  I  told  him  that 
he  had  a  mother.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  her.  I  wrote  to 
her,  and  told  her  to  bring  Sylvanus  a  jacket.  So  she  came  one 
day ;  and,  when  she  came  into  the  room,  she  looked  all  around,  and 
said,  “  Where  is  Sylvanus  ?  ”  When  he  heard  his  name,  he  answered  : 
“  Here  I  am  :  is  that  my  mother  ?  O  mother,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you!”  Joy  upon  the  return  of  one  among  the  angels?  Here 
was  one  redeemed. 

Feeble-minded  children  are  anxious  to  tell  all  they  know.  I  had 
a  little  boy  once  who  puzzled  me  very  much  in  training.  One  day, 
my  wife  asked  me  to  take  him  up  to  her  room.  When  she  came 
down  at  dinner-time,  she  said  that  she  left  her  thimble  on  the 
table  when  she  sat  down  to  work,  and,  when  she  reached  over  to 
get  it,  Edmund  made  a  sound  as  if  he  noticed  it.  I  asked  her  to  do 
the  same  thing  the  next  day,  and  to  take  his  hand,  lay  it  on  the 
thimble,  and  bring  it  toward  herself.  She  did  so.  The  next  day,  she 
came  down,  and  said,  “  He  gave  it  to  me.”  She  let  him  do  it  every 
day,  till  at  last  he  wanted  to  go  up  stairs  to  get  the  thimble.  Then 
I  gave  him  a  nail,  and  got  him  to  put  it  into  a  hole  in  a  plank,  and 
kept  calling  it  nail  all  the  time.  At  last,  one  day  he  himself  said, 
“  Nail,  nail,  nail.”  It  was  a  nail,  and  he  was  talking.  In  the  same 
way,  he  learned  to  say  shoe ;  and  these  two  words  he  constantly 
repeated.  One  day,  he  ran  up  to  Dr.  Howe,  taking  his  nail,  and  say¬ 
ing  repeatedly,  “Nail,  nail;  shoe,  shoe.”  Dr.  Howe,  being  in  a 
hurry,  said,  “Yes,  yes:  I  see,”  and  turned  away.  “O  Dr.  Howe,” 
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I  said,  “  he  is  telling  you  all  he  knows :  it  is  little,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  all  to  him.”  Then  Dr.  Howe,  turning  to  Edmund  again,  patting 
him,  said,  “  That’s  right,  my  good  little  fellow' :  I  see  you  are  doing 
very  nicely.”  And  Edmund  went  away  smiling. 

So,  when  you  are  teaching,  you  must  not  forget  what  is  all  to  these 
little  ones.  You  must  accept  it  as  a  grand  good  thing,  and  then 
they  will  try  to  get  something  else.  If  you  do  not,  they  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  You  should  not  let  them  get  discouraged,  and  you  should 
not  get  discouraged  yourself. 

And  here  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  If  you  have  tried  once  and 
have  not  succeeded,  try  once  more.  And,  if  it  does  not  do  then, 
try  a  hundred  times,  a  hundred  and  one.  If  that  does  not  answer, 
try  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four  hundred,  five  hundred  times. 
Do  be  generous,  and  try  a  thousand  and  one  times. 
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President  Garrett  called  on  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Superintendent  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  to  open  the  discussion  on  Idiocy. 

Mr.  Brockway. —  Something  that  may  be  called  imbecility  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  a  vast  amount  of  crime,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  some  of  these  experts  would  tell  us  the  relation  of  imbecility  to 
crime.  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  notion,  formulated  by  Dr.  Ourt  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  education  of  prisoners  equals  the  average 
education  of  the  masses.  That  has  been  satisfactorily  controverted. 
The  prime  cause  of  criminal  conduct,  if  not  arrested  development,  is 
undevelopment.  I  think  any  man  who  has  undertaken  to  grade  the 
prisoners  of  a  prison  establishment  closely  and  accurately  will  have 
found  a  residuum  that  may  be  called  imbeciles ;  a  very  small  one 
perhaps,  varying  in  amount  in  different  prisons,  but  nevertheless  a 
residuum  great  or  small. 

Three  years  ago  this  summer,  I  had  sifted  out  of  six  hundred  fifty 
young  men  not  imbeciles,  but  of  the  lowest  type  we  have,  and  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  a  training  not  at  all  so  thorough  or  so  wonderfully 
interesting  as  that  to  which  we  have  listened  to-night.  But  we  took 
the  fifty,  and  employed  a  professor  from  an  art  school  to  teach  them 
manual  manipulation, —  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  anything, 
but  for  an  experiment,  to  see  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  working 
their  hands  at  some  mechanical  process.  The  teacher  commenced 
the  first  evening  with  complete  indifference  among  the  whole  fifty. 
He  gave  to  each  a  ruler,  a  pencil,  and  a  piece  of  paper  tacked  to  the 
drawing-table ;  and  they  were  instructed  to  draw  a  square  of  six 
inches.  Only  a  few  were  able  to  accomplish  it.  Quite  a  number 
were  unable  to  measure  off  the  inches  upon  the  ruler.  On  the  next 
evening,  a  greater  interest  was  manifested ;  and,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  the  whole  company  could  mark  off  a  square.  Then  some 
lines  were  drawn,  then  some  simple  scrolls  put  in  ;  and,  by  and  by, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  teacher  was  out  on  the  lawn  gath¬ 
ering  leaves  of  different  kinds,  and  distributing  them,  and  at  the 
blackboard  showing  them  how  to  make  a  design  for  a  tile.  A  large 
number,  I  should  say  fifteen  out  of  the  fifty,  incorporated  the  leaf 
into  the  square,  so  that  it  was  a  design  for  a  tile  that  could  be  moulded 
in  clay.  I  shall  never  forget  one  man  —  a  man,  not  a  boy  —  who 
had  every  appearance  of  being  a  criminal,  who  had  been  subjected 
to  previous  prison  discipline,  who  incorporated  his  bit  of  vine  in  a 
unique  and  beautiful  way  into  his  tile.  He  was  of  the  convict  type  ; 
but,  when  he  had  completed  his  work,  and  the  teacher  said  it  was 
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very  good,  his  face  changed,  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  and 
emotion  was  expressed  on  all  his  features.  That  man  became  very 
expert  at  designing.  He  improved  wonderfully  in  his  capacity  as 
a  moulder  in  the  iron  foundry ;  and  to-day,  after  three  years  only,  he 
is  on  parole,  married  respectably,  and  is  foreman  in  a  foundry,  at  a 
salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  his  board.  Only  two  or  three  out 
of  the  fifty  were  not  aroused.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  I  asked  the 
board  of  managers  to  let  me  put  in  some  instructive  industries,  which 
was  done,  although  a  conservative  member  thought  it  all  nonsense 
to  teach  art  to  prisoners.  These  fifty  men  went  on  from  the  lower 
classes  to  the  higher,  and  more  than  half  of  them  into  the  element¬ 
ary  classes  of  the  upper  division.  I  want  to  put  a  large  number  at 
instructive  industries ;  and  the  legislature  of  this  year  has  made  an 
appropriation  of  $ 20,000 ,  to  erect  instructive  shops,  and  we  propose 
to  extend  the  system  to  all  who  need  it.  This  shows  the  value  of 
manipulation  for  the  quickening  of  the  intellect  of  the  lower  type  of 
adults  as  well  as  juveniles,  and  a  field  of  reformation  and  education 
that  has  not  yet  been  ploughed. 

Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  of  Maryland. —  I  have  always  looked  upon 
those  persons  who  enter  upon  the  work  of  training  the  feeble-minded 
as  the  most  tenacious  and  persevering  of  mankind.  But  we  never 
know  what  we  can  do  until  we  try.  Because  one  system  of  training 
may  have  failed  for  the  class  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Kerlin,  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  there  is  no  way  of  training  such  persons  out  of  their 
criminal  propensities,  of  repressing  these  and  strengthening  other 
qualities;  that  all  education  will  fail  with  them.  We  say  that  a  per¬ 
son  has  an  inaptitude  for  certain  things.  Macaulay  claimed  that  he 
could  not  work  a  mathematical  proposition ;  and  yet,  if  you  will  read 
his  life,  you  will  find  that  he  never  really  worked  out  a  problem,  be¬ 
cause  he  trusted  to  his  prodigious  memory.  Henry  Martyn,  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  had  the  same  lack,  for  years  committed  his  mathematical 
studies  to  memory,  but,  feeling  that  he  was  not  doing  his  duty,  set  to 
work  and  studied  till  he  came  out  as  first  wrangler.  This  shows  that 
men  make  mistakes  as  to  themselves.  May  not  teachers  mistake  as 
to  the  aptitude  of  their  scholars  ?  Education  is  a  contest  against  our 
hereditary  qualities,  the  overcoming  of  the  evil  propensities  within 
us  and  the  development  of  the  good.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
by  some  change  in  the  method  of  training,  the  difficulty  alluded  to 
may  be  overcome.  I  am  encouraged  by  reading  in  a  report  from 
Barre  of  a  case  somewhat  analogous,  in  which  a  child  with  the  strong 
intellectual  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  bent  all  his  force  toward 
wrong  purposes.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  took  him  in  hand,  and  by 
carefully  repressing  the  tendency  to  study,  and  developing  him 
gradually  in  the  paths  he  disliked  to  tread,  finally  developed  his 
moral  nature.  Gradually,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  finally  came  out  a  well-balanced  young  man.  In  a 
letter  of  the  great  Cavour,  he  tells  how  disgusting  it  was  to  be  put 
to  the  study  of  agriculture  after  leading  a  purely  intellectual  life. 
But,  by  persevering  therein,  he  gradually  found  that  he  developed 
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the  better  qualities  of  his  mind.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  there 
is  more  to  learn  in  this  field,  that  the  problem  ca?i  be  solved ;  and  I 
know  no  one  more  equal  to  the  task  than  the  men  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  this  good  work. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  of  Kentucky. —  I  wish  to  correct  an  error  in 
the  report  of  the  chairman  on  Provision  for  Idiots.  It  is  stated 
therein  that  the  laws  of  Kentucky  will  not  permit  the  inmates  of 
the  Kentuckv  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  Feeble- 
minded  Children  to  remain  longer  than  ten  years.  That  law  was 
repealed  two  years  ago,  and  there  is  now  no  limit.  This  matter  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  super¬ 
intendent.  A  child  receives  instruction  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
improve  it. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  was  the  first  to  establish  a  system  of 
industrial  training,  making  it  a  special  feature  of  instruction  ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  where  most  of  the 
common  trades  are  taught.  The  object  is  to  instruct  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  old  enough  in  some  useful  occupation  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  fit  them  for  self-support.  And,  as  some  of  them  are  much 
more  apt  than  others,  it  was  evidently  unwise  to  limit  them  to  any 
particular  number  of  years.  For  instance,  a  little  girl,  received  at 
six  years  of  age  (the  lowest  age  at  which  a  child  can  be  admitted) 
would,  according  to  the  law  then  in  existence,  have  to  be  sent  away 
when  she  had  become  sixteen  years  old,  evidently  at  a  time  when 
she  was  most  susceptible  to  industrial  training.  Now  take  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  is  within  a  day  of  eighteen  years  of  age  (the  highest 
limit  at  which  a  child  can  be  admitted)  :  he  could  remain  until  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  old,  when,  in  all  probability,  half  the  number 
of  years  allowed  him  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  instruction  he 
could  receive.  On  these  grounds,  the  law  was  repealed. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  does  not  receive  low-grade  idiots  or 
epileptics.  They  are  provided  for  otherwise.  Only  feeble-minded 
persons  of  proper  age  and  susceptible  to  improvement  are  admitted. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  teach  the  larger  portion  of  them  such 
industrial  occupations  as  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
when  thev  are  dismissed  from  the  institute.  As  a  result,  the  Ken- 
tucky  Institution  has  now  on  exhibition,  at  the  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans,  a  large  number  of  useful  articles  made  by  the  children, 
representing  their  proficiency  in  many  of  the  trades,  and  showing 
conclusively  that  a  large  number  can  be  made  self-supporting.  It  is 
the  only  exhibit  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  And  it  is  of  sufficient 
merit  to  have  been  sought  by  the  Japanese  government,  to  which 
country  it  will  be  shipped. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  Minnesota. —  I  think  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  the  progress  of  this,  the  latest  born  of  all  our  charities. 
When  we  remember  the  opposition  and  unbelief  it  at  first  encoun¬ 
tered,  I  think  the  report  to  which  we  have  just  listened  should  fill 
us  with  great  gladness  and  gratitude.  I  do  not  imagine  we  have  as 
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yet  overcome  all  the  prejudices  and  doubts  of  the  average  citizen  of 
the  various  States  in  reference  to  this  imperative  work.  He  does  not 
appreciate  its  importance  simply  in  its  preventive  aspects.  Already, 
in  Scotland,  they  are  about  to  adopt  the  plan  of  gathering  all  imbe¬ 
cile  children  into  institutions  and  keeping  them  therein,  that  they 
may  not  at  least  propagate  their  kind,  and  that  society  may  thus  be 
protected  from  their  increase.  Then,  if  we  look  at  another  phase 
of  this  work,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  impressive 
pictorial  story  given  us  by  Mr.  Richards,  we  shall  learn  a  lesson  that 
never  should  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us ;  namely,  that  those  who 
stoop  the  lowest  to  serve  the  most  unfortunate  of  human  kind,  not 
only  do  the  most  good,  but,  by  a  divine  law,  get  the  most  good. 
Dr.  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  affirmed  as  his  belief  that  there 
was  not  a  child  in  God’s  great  family  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reformation  and  the  saving  influences  of  kindly  instruction.  It  only 
requires  that  we  put  our  whole  hearts  into  this  work  of  reclaiming 
and  uplifting,  welcoming  the  inspiration  a  divine  faith  will  surely 
supply.  I  have  been  permitted  to  stand  at  the  cradle  of  our  school 
for  imbeciles,  to  watch  its  progress  and  note  the  changing  public 
opinion  in  Minnesota,  till  the  humanity  and  practical  character  as 
well  as  urgency  of  the  work  have  now  come  to  be  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  I  wish  also  to  bear  my  testimony  to  this  fact :  that  I  never 
came  in  contact  with  a  class  of  devotees  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  so 
gifted  for  their  difficult  and  delicate  duties,  so  inspired  with  a  lofty 
trust  in  God,  and  so  full  of  faith  in  the  improvableness  of  this  class 
of  dependants,  as  those  engaged  in  work  in  their  behalf.  More 
than  this,  I  have  never  met  women  more  consecrated  and  versatile 
than  those  I  have  found  in  the  schools  for  this  afflicted  portion  of 
humanity’s  family.  Women  who  are  fitted  to  adorn  any  position, 
competent  to  undertake  any  work  to  which  charity  invites,  fasci¬ 
nated,  seemingly,  by  the  lowly,  tasking  toil  of  developing  intelli¬ 
gence  and  habits  of  self-help  in  these  hitherto  despised  and  neg¬ 
lected  children.  In  their  care  and  teaching,  they  exhibit  the  same 
patience  and  tact,  the  same  compassion  and  hope,  which  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  illustrated  before  us  in  the  chapter  he  gave  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience.  We  had  the  honor  of  sending  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposi¬ 
tion  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  those  in  our  State  school,  and 
received  approving  words  from  observant  critics  for  its  excellence. 
I  think  we  may  well  feel  grateful  to  Almighty  God,  whose  love  has 
inspired  this  great  work,  and  whose  providence  has  directed  and 
blessed  it.  We  have  reason  also  to  be  proud  of  the  devotion  and 
heroism  shown  by  those  who  are  laboring  in  this  department  of 
charitable  effort.  There  is  no  institution  in  our  State  that  interests 
me  more  than  our  Imbecile  School  at  Faribault,  nor  one  in  which 
I  get  more  helpful  suggestions  for  my  own  work.  Every  Common¬ 
wealth  ought  to  see  to  it  that  this  class  within  its  borders  is  imme¬ 
diately  cared  for,  and  all  that  skill  and  kindness  can  do  to  improve 
its  condition  be  done  at  once.  This  is  humanity’s  demand,  and 
economy  and  mercy  unite  in  urging  the  most  generous  provision  for 
these  wards  of  the  State. 
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Hon.  John  Eaton,  of  Washington,  D.C. —  If  I  know  anything  in 
education,  I  am  especially  indebted,  and  have  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  to  the  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  those  who  are  most 
defective  by  nature, —  the  feeble-minded,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  If  you  will  come  down  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, —  and  I 
can  assure  you  you  will  all  be  very  welcome  there, —  you  will  find 
a  collection  of  16,000  volumes  and  40,000  pamphlets,  representing 
the  process  of  educational  literature  the  world  over.  But,  if  you 
were  to  go  through  these  books,  if  you  were  to  go  through  the 
works  on  psychology  in  all  languages,  where  would  you  find  a 
discourse  on  psychology  more  instructive  than  the  one  to  which  you 
have  listened  this  evening  by  Mr.  Richards?  I  go  to  Superintendent 
Brockway  every  chance  I  can,  to  study  his  methods.  He  works  on 
the  principles  described  by  Mr.  Richards.  I  also  go  into  the  juve¬ 
nile  reformatories  whenever  I  can.  Wherever  they  are  a  success, 
they  work  on  the  same  principles.  A  great  many  are  failures,  I  am 
sorry  to  say ;  but,  where  they  succeed,  the  same  principles  underlie 
their  operations.  I  say  to  Mr.  Brockway  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  “Well,  what  are  the  lessons  for  this  year  that  you  have  derived 
from  your  experience?”  After  careful  thought,  he  says,  “We  all 
met,  teachers  and  superintendent,  and  discussed  that  proposition ; 
and  one  of  the  first  things  we  agreed  on  this  year  was  that  these 
people  are  deficient  in  the  mathematical  faculty.”  Now,  what  will 
the  general  public  say  to  a  conclusion  of  that  kind  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  true,  as  a  rule ;  but  there  is  no  time  to  reason  about  it 
here.  But  what  parent  should  not  know  the  philosophy  that  under¬ 
lies  the  work  in  the  school  for  idiots  ?  Have  you  a  child  paralyzed 
in  any  nerve,  where  can  you  go  to  study  how  to  deal  with  that  para¬ 
lysis  as  you  can  in  the  school  for  idiots  ?  I  have  seen  our  friend 
from  Ohio  bring  out  girls  with  paralyzed  limbs,  and  have  a  beautiful 
dance,  while  an  idiot  band  furnished  the  music.  We  do  not  know 
this  power  of  education.  We  do  not  know  what  it  may  accom¬ 
plish  in  youth  before  the  powers  become  firm  and  fixed  and  crys¬ 
tallized,  and  unchangeable  in  form.  We  do  not  know  its  possibil¬ 
ities.  This  discussion,  these  views,  teach  us,  at  least,  as  has  been 
expressed  in  another  form,  that  no  being  on  whom  God  has  impressed 
the  form  of  man  is  to  be  neglected. 

Henry  M.  Dechert,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. —  As  one  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Chil¬ 
dren,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything  upon  the 
subject ;  but  my  experience  may  be  of  value  to  some  one  else. 
Many  have  an  idea  that  the  work  of  training  these  children  is  dis¬ 
gusting,  and  that  it  is  trying  to  the  nerves  and  sensibilities ;  but 
these  views  would  be  changed,  if  they  could  spend  a  few  hours  in 
that  school,  and  hear  the  instruction  given  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  children.  Ladies  of  the  first  intelligence  and  the 
finest  education  teach  these  children  with  good  results.  The  very 
helplessness  of  the  children  appeals  naturally  to  the  womanly  heart. 
We  have  in  that  institution  479  children,  representing  every  grade 
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and  class ;  but  there  is  no  one,  from  the  able  superintendent  down 
to  the  lowest  of  the  attendants,  who  has  a  doubt  as  to  the  fruits 
yielded  constantly  to  the  devotion  of  those  carrying  on  the  work. 
Many  of  these  are  brought  to  the  institution  to  simply  shield  them 
from  the  exposure  and  misfortunes  of  life,  mot  because  they  are 
criminals. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  has  been  placed  in  this 
world  with  a  mind  defective  from  birth,  or  from  early  misfortune,  can 
be  properly  classed  with  criminals.  No  :  they  are  placed  in  the  insti¬ 
tution,  to  shield  them  and  to  protect  the  community,  and  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  capable  of  receiving  some  education.  We  find 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  imbecile  and  idio-imbecile  classes  are 
benefited  by  instruction  and  can  from  time  to  time  be  advanced  in 
the  school-rooms. 

Mr.  Pickett,  of  Kentucky,  thought  people  ought  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage  on  seeing  how  much  is  now  done,  not  only  for  the 
feeble-minded,  but  for  all  classes  of  defectives.  The  work  of  the 
men  and  women  who  go  down  to  the  lowest  intelligence,  and 
develop  the  modicum  of  mind  that  they  find,  he  thought  were 
doing  a  work  almost  divine.  They  are  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  Creator.  Such  work  must  lead  to  a  higher  civilization. 

Mr.  Barbour,  of  Michigan. —  I  think,  if  we  could  have  had  Mr. 
Richards  to  labor  with  the  legislature  of  Michigan,  we  should  have 
had  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Kerlin  introduced  Mr.  J.  K.  Uchimura,  from  Tokio,  Japan,  who 
made  a  brief  address  as  follows  :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference , —  It  is  with  considerable 
diffidence  that  I,  a  new  visitor  from  heathen  Japan,  should  stand 
here  before  you  in  this  metropolis  of  the  enlightened  Republic ;  but, 
trusting  in  the  spirit  which  has  drawn  you  together,  I  humbly  ask 
you  to  allow  me  to  pour  out  my  hearty  sympathy  for  your  work,  as 
a  partner  in  your  Christian  spirit  and  love,  if  not  in  your  blessed 
work  itself. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Japan  within  these  few 
years.  As  a  new  born  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  spoken 
of  in  very  high  terms  all  over  the  world.  Indeed,  for  a  hermit 
nation  to  rise  from  its  semi-barbarism  to  its  present  state  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  civilization  in  a  little  more  than  quarter  of  a  century  is 
not  a  very  common  thing  under  heaven.  Yes  :  in  her  activity  in 
lifting  up  her  people,  and  in  her  susceptibility  to  all  that  is  good 
and  useful  in  the  civilized  world,  she  is  not  ashamed,  I  think,  to 
be  called  “  the  Yankee  nation  of  the  Pacific.” 

But  the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  when  she  should  examine  herself 
a  little.  She  should  see  whether,  blinded  by  too  much  success  in 
her  material  growth  and  puffed  up  by  her  intellectual  precocity, 
she  has  not  been  backward  in  looking  after  her  widows  and  orphans. 
That  progress  is  incomplete  which  does  not  include  the  heart.  Bay- 
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onets  and  iron-clads  are  poor  indices  of  a  nation’s  strength.  God’s 
promise  for  permanent  strength  is  not  to  a  people  which  trust  in 
“  horses  and  chariots  because  they  are  many,”  but  to  a  nation  which 
“  visiteth  the  fatherless  and  considereth  the  poor.” 

I  thank  God  that  I  can  be  here  this  evening  among  this  honorable 
band  of  Christians.  Japan  has  been  represented  in  many  of  the 
political,  social,  and  scientific  conventions  of  the  world ;  and  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  privilege  to  represent  her  in  this  conference  of  charity, 
where  heathens  and  Christians,  Romanists  and  Protestants,  can 
shake  hands.  It  is  interesting  and  useful  to  examine  the  politics, 
administrations,  armies  and  navies,  commerce  and  manufactures,  of 
the  different  nations.  But  only  by  looking  into  the  real  sentiments 
which  govern  these  nations,  and  into  their  outcome  in  works  of 
charity  shown  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  can  we  distinguish  the 
Christian  form  of  civilization  from  the  heathen.  On  an  occasion 
like  this,  I  must  not  make  any  personal  references.  But  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that  neither  the  government  nor  the  people  sent  me 
here  for  such  a  purpose.  I  came  by  myself,  prompted  by  an  inner 
impulse,  and  driven  by  the  Divine  Providence.  My  feeble  frame  and 
my  humble  position  in  society  forbid  me  to  do  much  in  this  honor¬ 
able  work,  but  I  commend  the  cause  of  my  suffering  countrymen  to 
God ;  and  if,  by  this  short  appeal,  I  succeed  in  calling  forth  your 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  the  nation  I  represent,  and 
some  measures  be  taken  in  future  days  for  their  relief  I  count  the 
visit  to  this  country  well  repaid. 

Adjourned  at  10.15  P.M. 


NOTABLE  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1884-85. 


October  2,  1884.  Visited  by  Dr.  Chapin,  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and  Dr.  Carson,  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse, 

N.Y. 

October  9.  Washington  and  Lincoln  Clubs,  Faith  and  Hope 
Circles,  with  attendants  and  teachers,  go  to  the  Delaware  County 

Fair. 

October  10.  Franklin,  Liberty,  and  Trudgers  Clubs  and  Good- 
Will  girls  at  the  Fair.  Our  Boys’  Cornet  Band  plays  acceptably  for 
the  crowd. 

October  24.  The  boys  and  girls  are  much  interested  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  three  Western  institutions  for  feeble-minded,  given  by  the 
superintendent  at  evening  assembly. 

October  27.  One  hundred  deciduous  trees  planted  around  Hill¬ 
side  Buildings. 

November  1.  A  birthday  party  is  given  in  the  hall  to  all  children 
whose  birthdays  occur  in  November.  The  evening  is  pleasantly 
spent  in  dancing,  games,  etc.,  after  which  a  light  refreshment  is 
passed  round. 

November  3.  The  Harpers  play  for  the  children  of  the  Main 
Building,  going  in  the  morning  to  Hillside  Homes. 

November  12.  Rev.  Mr.  Jester,  of  Middletown  church,  lectures 
before  the  house  in  Music  Hall,  giving  a  very  pleasing  account  of 
his  trip  to  Europe. 

November  17.  Annual  picnic  at  Port  Deposit.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty  children  and  attendants  are  made  happy  by  this  delightful  ex¬ 
cursion. 

November  27.  Thanksgiving. —  Children  are  entertained  in  the 
afternoon  by  Punch  and  Judy;  in  the  evening,  dancing  and  calis¬ 
thenics. 

December  8.  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills  brings  a  class  of  students  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  for  whose  entertainment  the  children  go 
through  drills  and  other  exercises. 
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December  io.  The  new  service  books,  “Our  Praise  Meeting,” 
containing  our  choice  hymns  and  Bible  selections,  are  used  for  the 
first  time. 

December  17.  Board  of  Public  Charities  make  an  inspection  of 
the  house,  and  are  much  interested  in  the  usual  Wednesday  afternoon 
exercises. 

December  18.  J.  Kanzon  Uchimura,  of  Japan,  comes  to  visit  the 
institution,  and  becomes  so  much  interested  that  he  determines  to  re¬ 
main  and  make  a  study  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  doing  something 
in  his  own  country  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

December  22.  Many  Christmas  boxes  arriving,  the  children  are 
pushing  and  crowding  to  get  a  peep  into  the  mysterious  “  Christmas 
Room.” 

December  25.  After  distributing  gifts  to  every  child  at  the  Main 
Building,  Kriss  Kringle  and  his  attendants  go  to  Hillside  Buildings, 
which  are  beautifully  trimmed.  No  one  is  forgotten,  and  all  are 
happy. 

December  27.  Christmas  festivities  are  finished  up  by  the  Christ¬ 
mas  play  given  in  Music  Hall,  and  a  reception  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kerlin  to  the  employes. 

December  29.  The  large  girls  of  Hillside  Home  Buildings,  with 
the  aid  of  officers  and  attendants,  give  a  very  pleasant  evening  of 
reading,  reciting,  singing,  etc. 

January  2,  1885.  Annual  dinner  in  Keystone  Hall.  Two  hundred 
and  forty-three  children  dine  with  the  directors,  officers,  and  teachers. 

January  13.  Special  entertainment  this  evening,  with  games,  read¬ 
ing,  etc.,  in  Music  Hall. 

January  23.  Ice  five  inches  thick.  Men  and  boys  worked  till 
11  P.M.  filling  the  houses. 

February  12.  Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  of  Maryland  Hospital  for  In¬ 
sane,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Byers,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  spend  the  night,  and  are  entertained  by  our  Cor¬ 
net  Band  and  by  exercises  of  the  children. 

February  21.  Messrs.  Walliser,  Kuehne,  and  Orleman,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  entertain  the  family  with  zithers. 

March  7.  Dr.  Wilmarth,  our  assistant,  has  made  forty-three  pho¬ 
tographic  views  of  interiors  and  grounds,  to  be  sent  to  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition. 

March  11.  Harpers  entertain  the  children. 

March  12.  Children  much  interested  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rogers, 
of - ,  Oregon,  giving  an  account  of  the  fire  at  the  Indian  school. 
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March  13.  Fifty  members  of  the  legislature  and  several  guests 
came  by  special  car,  and  were  well  entertained  by  children  and  family. 

March  14.  Dr.  Detwiler,  of  Williamsport,  and  Mr.  William  Wood, 
of  Wayne  County,  spend  the  night.  The  various  evening  classes  are 
visited  with  interest. 

April  4.  Nine  hundred  eggs  are  dyed  by  the  ladies,  as  a  surprise 
for  the  children’s  Easter  breakfast.  The  surprise  is  successful. 

April  5.  A  fine  Sabbath;  seventy  children  go  to  church  at  Mid¬ 
dletown,  a  larger  number  than  usual.  Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  at 
praise-meeting,  tells  of  his  first  endeavors  at  teaching  imbecile  chil¬ 
dren.  Mr.  Isaac  Worrall  has  sent  four  boxes  of  fine  oranges  from 
Florida,  which  the  children  and  others  enjoy. 

April  6.  Fifty  boys  and  girls  attend  a  concert  at  Middletown 
church,  given  by  the  Hotchkin  family. 

April  20.  Strong  force  of  boys,  sodding,  grading,  and  planting; 
five  acres  of  potatoes  are  planted. 

April  24.  Our  old  friend,  Stuart  Rogers,  of  Rhode  Island,  enter¬ 
tains  the  family  in  Music  Hall. 

May  1.  Miss  Ayres,  of  Hillside  Home  Buildings,  and  her  assist¬ 
ants  prepare  a  May  party ;  but,  on  account  of  the  rain,  the  picnic  is 
held  in  the  school-room,  which  is  prettily  decorated  with  blossoming 
plants. 

May  9.  A  delightful  musical  evening  is  spent  with  Mr.  Pratt, 
of  Boston. 

May  11.  Harpers  are  here:  they  always  receive  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  by  the  girls  and  boys. 

May  18.  Philadelphia  has  increased  her  appropriation  to  this 
institution,  and  three  are  admitted  to-day  on  that  fund. 

May  20.  Miss  Lilia  Lamson,  of  Philadelphia,  entertains  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  her  good  music. 

May  26.  The  pretty  cantata,  “  Flora’s  Festival,”  is  finely  given 
by  a  chorus  of  sixty-two,  consisting  of  children,  attendants,  and 
house  officers,  directed  by  Miss  Blake,  and  assisted  by  the  cornets. 
About  one  hundred  and  ten  guests  were  present,  many  coming  from 
Philadelphia.  Addresses  by  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  Esq.,  James  B. 
Richards,  Esq.,  and  others. 

May  27.  The  Newtown  Public  School  visits  the  institution,  and 
is  interested  in  the  exercises  of  the  children. 

June  2.  The  cantata. is  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors 
who  could  not  come  to  the  first  rendering. 

June  4.  Harpers  play  for  the  children  for  an  hour. 
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June  6.  Messrs.  Walliser,  Kuehne,  and  Orleman  entertain  the 
family  with  their  zithers. 

June  8.  Dr.  Kerlin,  this  evening,  presented  the  claims  of  feeble¬ 
minded  children  before  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  Washington,  D.C.  Addresses  follow  by 'Messrs.  James  B.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Rev. - Dana,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Dr.  R.  A. 

Gundry,  Henry  M.  Dechert,  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren,  and  others.  A 
good  influence  pervaded  the  meeting. 

June  io.  Miss  Graham,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  much  pleasure  to 
the  children  and  family  by  singing,  and  Miss  Lamson  adds  her 
enjoyable  instrumental  music. 

June  n.  Mrs.  Barrows,  editor  of  Christian  Register,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Miss  French,  also  of  Boston,  visit  the  institution. 

June  12.  Roses  are  in  great  abundance,  decorating  children’s 
tables  and  rooms. 

June  17.  Seventy-five  children  go  to  the  Strawberry  Festival  at 
Middletown  church.  , 

June  24.  Mahlon  H.  Dickinson,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  and  Cadwala- 
der  Biddle,  of  Board  of  Public  Charities,  visit  the  institution,  and 
remain  to  the  usual  Wednesday  exercises. 

June  28.  The  praise-meeting  is  varied  by  remarks  from  Dr. 
W.  H.  Blake,  of  Philadelphia,  who  entertained  the  children  with 
incidents  of  his  life  here  many  years  ago. 

June  30.  A  base-ball  club  organized  this  evening.  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  children’s  circles  and  clubs. 

July  1.  At  8  P.M.,  about  twenty-five  Chinese  lanterns  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  south  wing  balcony;  and,  the  children  being  grouped 
below  on  the  asphalt,  the  effect  is  very  pretty.  The  band  gives 
good  music,  to  which  the  children  and  family  dance. 

July  4.  Family  are  aroused  at  5  A.M.  by  national  airs  played  by 
the  band.  All  but  eighteen  of  our  large  family  of  school  children 
go  to  the  Delaware  County  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds,  where  the  day 
is  most  pleasantly  spent.  Abundance  of  ice-cream,  followed  by  a 
fine  display  of  fireworks,  makes  the  whole  day  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

July  8.  An  unusual  number  of  visitors  fill  the  hall.  The  children 
give  interesting  exercises. 

July  13.  A  large  force  of  boys  are  making  improvements  at  the 
ice  dam. 

July  15.  Harpers  again  welcomed  in  the  hall.  Vacation  pro¬ 
gramme  begun,  which  means  children  in  the  woods  with  their  attend¬ 
ants  all  day,  coming  together  for  three  daily  assemblages  only. 
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July  20.  The  Public  Ledger  contains  a  proposition  to  erect,  by 
subscription,  on  this  hill,  a  building  for  the  older  girls.  Band  plays 
for  an  hour  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

July  25.  Camp  Muhlenberg,  2d  Division  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
organized  at  Fair  Grounds.  The  children,  headed  by  the  drum 
corps  and  Cornet  Band,  go  to  a  neighboring  hill  to  welcome  the 
soldiers  as  they  arrive.  Messrs.  Kuehne  and  Orleman,  with  their 
zithers,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Nardi,  fine  violinists, 
give  us  good  music. 

July  30.  The  Ringgold  Band  of  Reading,  by  permission  of  Gen. 
Snowden,  of  Camp  Muhlenberg,  visits  the  institution,  and  entertains 
at  the  Breezes  (our  hilltop)  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  our 
children  with  delightful  music. 

July  31.  Our  band  goes  to  Camp  Muhlenberg,  and  plays  at  the 
quarters  of  Gov.  Pattison,  Gen.  Snowden,  and  Col.  Dechert. 

August  7.  Birthday  party  given  by  one  of  the  girls  to  twenty- 
eight  children. 

August  11.  Quantities  of  pond  lilies  brought  by  Dr.  Kerlin  from 
Tuckertown,  N.J.,  decorate  children’s  tables  at  all  the  buildings,  and 
are  sent  to  many  of  the  rooms. 

August  18.  Harpers  play  for  children  at  Hillside  Buildings. 

August  19.  Our  good  friend  and  former  helper,  Miss  S.  M.  Steele, 
now  of  Lincoln,  Ill.,  is  uproariously  greeted  as  she  enters  Keystone 
Hall  this  evening. 

August  22.  One  of  the  oldest  members  of  our  family  of  children 
is  laid  away  in  our  cemetery,  with  touching  services. 

September  2.  The  children  are  enjoying  daily  visits  to  Camp 
Pennyroyal,  at  Springdale,  the  girls  going  in  parties  by  cars  and  the 
boys  on  foot  across  the  country. 

September  3.  Harpers  give  frequent  calls,  the  children  are 
always  glad  to  see  them. 

September  10.  Schools  are  fairly  organized  to-day. 

September  21.  The  best  time  of  the  year  is  our  annual  railroad 
excursion  to  Port  Deposit,  two  of  which  happen  to  come  within  this 
school  year.  Over  three  hundred  participate  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
car  ride  and  the  lunch  at  Happy  Valley,  thanks  to  our  good  friends 
who  furnish  them  ! 
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MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1885. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

State  of  Pennsylvania  wholly, . 

141 

74 

215 

State  of  Pennsylvania  partially,  .... 

9 

5 

14 

Soldiers’  Orphans’  Fund, . 

1 

I 

City  of  Philadelphia, . 

14 

11 

25 

State  of  New  Jersey, . 

46 

28 

74 

State  of  Delaware, . 

3 

3 

By  Parents  or  Guardians, . 

47 

35 

82 

By  Institution, . 

16 

13 

29 

Total  Oct.  1,  1884, . 

273 

170 

443 

Admitted  during  the  year  on  1st  admission, 

71 

48 

119 

K  U  ((  ««  «(  2d  << 

2 

1 

3 

Total  number  admitted, . 

73 

49 

122 

Population  of  the  year, . 

346 

219 

565 

Discharged  during  the  year, . 

48 

14 

62 

Remaining  Sept.  30,  1885, . 

298 

205 

503 

HOW  CHILDREN  ARE  SUPPORTED. 


503  Children  are  supported  as  follows: — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

State  of  Pennsylvania  wholly, . 

149 

88 

2  37 

State  of  Pennsylvania  partially, . 

15 

6 

21 

Soldiers’  Orphans’  Fund, . 

1 

1 

City  of  Philadelphia, . 

20 

I5 

35 

State  of  New  Jersey, . 

47 

35 

82 

State  of  Delaware, . 

2 

2 

By  Parents  or  Guardians, . 

50 

43 

93 

By  Institution, . 

17 

15 

32 

298 

205 

5°3 
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CLASSIFICATION  —  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


CLASSIFICATION. 


ft 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

School  (  Schools, . 

108 

67 

175 

Dept.  {  Training  classes, . 

27 

36 

63 

238 

[  Shops, . 

16 

l6 

ATnmml  1  GradinS  and  road-making,  .  .  . 

20 

20 

Manual  ,  Farm  and  garden . 

8 

8 

DefL  |  Laundry,  . . 

8 

12 

20 

[  Domestic  duties, . 

47 

50 

97 

161 

Custodial  (  Asylum, . 

64 

♦ 

Dept.  \  Nursery, . 

40 

104 

104 

- 

298 

205 

S°3 

503 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,  1884-85. 


The  following  remembrances  of  friends  are  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1885  :  — 

Wanamaker  &  Brown,  large  box  of  good  pieces  of  cloth  for  patches. 

David  &  Keyser  Bros.,  sample  cards  of  silks,  elastics,  oil-cloths,  cotton,  etc.,  one 
cotton  cabinet,  one  needle  cabinet. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Kinsler,  large  lot  of  pasted  pictures  and  eight  pounds  clear  candy. 

Mr.  James  S.  Earle,  thirty  beautiful  pictures,  and  chromos,  engravings,  etc. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Garrison,  Boston,  Mass.,  lot  of  cards  and  pictures. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dechert,  nine  volumes  George  Eliot’s  works  for  our  library,  one 
volume  Hannah  More. 

Mrs.  Annie  Carpenter,  four  dozen  fresh  eggs. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Alsop,  lot  of  Christmas  and  Easter  cards. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  five  dozen  choice  rose  plants. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lopez,  Miss  M.  H.  Bache,  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  clothing. 

Mrs.  Gaskill,  Philadelphia,  thirty  beautiful  plants. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Lamson,  Philadelphia,  two  rocking-chairs. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Miller,  Media,  spring  mattress. 

Mrs-  E.  J.  Pond,  assorted  fireworks. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dechert,  one-half  dozen  large  fire  balloons. 

Mr.  George  Bartle,  flag  presented  to  the  band. 

State  Fencibles  at  Camp  Muhlenberg,  fifteen  live  chickens. 

Mr.  George  I.  M.  Kelway,  box  of  assorted  soaps. 

Mr.  Amos  Bonsall,  picture  cards. 

Little  Helen  Goddard  Morton,  Pennsylvania,  cart  full  of  blocks  and  large  box  of 
picture-blocks. 
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Helen  and  Elwood  Goddard,  baby-house,  chair,  and  stool. 

Isaac  S.  Williams  &  Co.,  three  patent  knife  steels. 

William  Wanamaker,  large  lot  of  picture  papers,  magazines. 

Miss  M.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  fixe  hundred  Sunday-school  papers. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Miller,  ten  copies  “  Scattered  Seeds,”  for  the  year. 

Hon.  Francis  Wells,  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

Publishers,  the  Delaware  County  Democrat. 

Publishers,  the  Delaware  County  Republican. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Schaef,  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Plumber. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Thacher,  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

Publishers,  Ocean  City  Sentinel. 

Publishers,  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Wright  and  Miss  Wright,  New  York,  three  dozen  dressed  dolls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  Wright,  one  and  one-half  dozen  instruction  games,  lot  of 
Christmas  cards. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Barclay,  two  dozen  dolls,  two  dozen  picture-books,  one 
dozen  balls. 

Solomon  Smucker,  lot  of  Christmas  cards. 

Samuel  Barton  &  Sons,  one  box  raisins. 

L  .  Kerling,  one  hundred  small  baskets. 

Mrs.  Glen,  Philadelphia,  lot  of  dolls,  toys,  tea-sets,  candy,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Jobson,  Media,  one  barrel  apples,  one-half  dozen  quails,  five  gallons 
cider. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  Toughkenamon,  one  barrel  apples. 

Tnomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  fifteen  pounds  candy,  box  assorted  nuts,  dates  and  figs. 
Mr.  Michael  Casey,  one  barrel  apples. 

F.  S.  Hickman,  West  Chester,  raisins,  almonds,  and  oranges. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Bancroft,  thirty  pounds  nice  candy,  one  barrel  oranges,  two  large 
turkeys. 

Mr.  Thomas  Woodward,  pair  fine  chickens. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Platt,  box  of  fruits,  candies,  and  cakes. 

Miss  Etta  Reamer,  box  oranges. 

Albert  Fogg,  box  oranges. 

S.  W.  Hawley,  box  orange?. 

Mr.  William  King,  Media,  five  hundred  prime  oysters,  toy  candy. 

D.  Carrick  &  Sons,  twenty-five  pounds  candy. 

William  King  &  Co.,  thirty  pounds  candy. 

Ridgway  Refrigerator  Co.,  fifty  pounds  candy. 

Mr.  Philip  Metzgon,  box  of  cake  and  fruit. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  turkey,  cakes,  candy,  and  clothing. 

Isaac  Worrall,  Jr.,  two  barrels  apples. 

William  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  twenty-five  pounds  candy. 

Our  Christmas  Festival  for  1884  received  the  most  kindly  notice 
from  parents  and  patrons.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  boxes  and 
packages,  and  contributions  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars, 
were  acknowledged  to  the  donors. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  is 
situated  in  Delaware  County,  Penn.,  near  Elwyn  Station,  thirteen 
miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Depot,  Broad  and  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia. 

Do  not  mistake  the  Railroad.  Our  institution  is  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  R.R.,  Central  Division,  via  Media.  Many 
visitors  are  mistaking,  and  going  out  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  West  Chester.  Be  careful  to  take  cars  for  Elwyn,  by  way  of  Media. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Elwyn. 

Address  all  freight  and  express  to  Elwyn. 

Address  all  money  orders  to  Elwyn. 

03^  Address  telegrams  to  Media,  from  whence  messages  are  tele¬ 
phoned  to  our  office. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  the  objects  of  the  institution,  the  differ¬ 
ent  funds  on  which  children  are  admitted,  the  various  grades  of  their 
classification,  terms,  etc.,  address 

ISAAC  N.  KERLIN,  M.D., 

Elwyn,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 


